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PREFACE 

Under the sponsorship of the U.S. Department of Education, System Development 
Corporation is conducting a multi-stage study of parental involvement in four 
federally funded programs: Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, the Emergency School Aid Act, Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and Follow Through. 

Parents may participate in several program functions— project governance, 
instruction of students, non-instructional support services, and school- 
community relations. In addition, projects sponsored by thest progreans may 
provide educational services for the parents themselves. The Study of 
Parental Involvement has been designed to obtain detailed descriptions of the 
nature and extent of activities involving parents, to, identify factors that 
facilitate or inhibit the conduct of such activities, and to determine the 
direction and degree of the outcomes of these parental, involvement activi- 
ties. The objective of the study is to provide a description of parental 
involvement practices in each of the programs, highlighting those that succeed 
in fostering and supporting parental involvement activities. 

An earlier report, "Parents and Federal Education Programs: Preliminary 
Findings from the Study of Parental Involvement," described the findings from 
a survey of nationally representative samples of districts and schools 
participating in these programs. It provides program-wide estimates of the 
extent of parental involvement with respect to certain formal characteristics 
of the functions mentioned above. 

The present volume is one of seven which present the results of the next phase 
of the study. In this phase, a smaller number of selected sites was studied 
intensively to provide more detailed information on the causes and conse- 
quences of parental involvement activities. The volumes in this series are 
described below. 
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Volume 1 is a detailed summary of the findings from each of the subsequent 
volunes. 

Volume 2 is a comparison, of parental involvement activities across the four, 
programs, contrasting the contributory factors and outcomes. Policy issues 
such as the effect of parental involvement on the quality of education, the 
influence of regulations and guidelines, etc. are discussed from a multi- 
program perspective in this volume. 

Volumes 3 to 6 describe and discuss in detail the findings for each of the 
four programs* Volume 3 is devoted to the ESAA program; Volume 4 is for the 
Title VII program; Volume 5 is for the Follow Through program; and Volume 6 is 
for the Title I program. 

Volume 7, the last volume in the series, describes in detail the technical 
aspects of the study— the data collection methodologies for each phase, the 
instruments developed for the study," and the methods of data analysis 
employed. In addition, this volume provides a description of the data base 
that will become part of the public domain at the completion of the study. 

The last product to be developed from the study will be a model handbook that 
will provide information for local project staff and interested parents about 
the practices that were effective in obtaining parental involvement in these 
Federal programs. 
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OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY 



This report contains findings from the Study of Parental Involvement in Four 
Federal Education Programs pertaining to Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, The Study of Parental Involvement has been carri^'d 
out by System Development Corporation (SDC) under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Education (ED). 

The Title VII program provides "financial assistance to local educational 
agencies. ..in order, to enable them to carry out educational programs. .*which 
are designed to meet. the educational needs of children of limited English 
proficiency to enable them to achieve competence in the English language while 
using their native language for instruction." The Study of Parental 
Involvement was designed to accomplish five major goals with regard co 
Title VII: 

1. Describe parental involvement. 

2. Identif*^' factors that facilitate or inh^ibit parental involvement. 

3. Determine, the consequences of parental involvement. 

4. Specify successful parental involvement practices. 

5. Promulgate findings. 

This report is one in a series that promulgates the findings of the study. It 
covers the first three goals in considerable detail. An earlier report 
( Parents and Federal Education Programs: Some Preliminary Findings from the 
Study of Parental Involvement ) treated the first goal and part of the second 
in terms of data acquired from a nationally-representative sample of districts 
and schools, while the present report deals with in-depth information acquired 
from a purposeful sample of projects. Another report in the series (Invo lving 
Parents: A Handbook for Participation in Schools ) contains information on the 
successful parental involvement f/^actices that were uncovered during the study. 

Data reported here were collected during the spring of 1980 at 13 school 
districts in the nation conducting Title VII projects. The data were acquired 
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by trained Field Researchers who lived in the communities and who spent four 
months seeking answers to research questions concerning ^ ^rental involvement. 
Data were obtained by Field Researchers through interviev.o, observations of 
events, and analyses of project docunents, and were reported to the senior 
study staff at SDC. The latter, in turn, carried out analyses of data to 
detect patterns across projects. 

The findings reported here are not to be construed as an audit of compliance 
with regulations, since there were very few specific statements in the legisla- 
tion or regulations by which to assess the implementation of parental involve- 
ment components in^rojects. Further, the contract between SDC and ED called 
fon a descriptive study rather than an evaluation of parental involvement. 

In preparation for the study, SDC developed a conceptual framework which 
defined parental involvement in terms of five areas wherein parents^'could 
participate in Title VII projects. They are: 

1. Governance- -The participation of parents in the process of decision 
making for a project, particularly through advisory groups. 

2. Instruction — The participation of parents in a project's 
instructional program as paid aides, instructional volunteers, and 
teachers of their own children at home. 

3. Parent Educations -Educational offerings by a project, intended to 
improve parents' skills and knowledge. 

4. School Support -'Project activities through which parents can provide 
non- instructional support to a school or a project. 

5. Coirmuni ty-School Rel ations —Acti vi ties sponsored by a project to 
improve communication and interpersonal relations among parents and 
staff members. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN PROJECT GOVERNANCE 



Parental involvement in governance was defined as parent participation in the 
decision-making process at the project level, particularly through membership 
on the mandated Community Advisory Committee (CAC). There were three primary 
areas of decision making in which CACs might be involved that became the focus 
of our investigative efforts: program content, project budget, and project 
personnel . 

The major findings in the area of governance were: 

• All 13 sites in the study had a CAC. 

*. 

• In virtually every CAC,^ the majority group was parents of limited 
English proficient students in the project. 

• With a few exceptions, CACs were not deeply involved in governance. 
Most did not advise or otherwise contribute to decisions. 

• The data revealed three distinct patterns of CAC involvement in 
governance: (1) no involvement : situations where the CAC played 
neither an advisory nor decision-making role in the project; (2) token 
involvement : situations where the CAC was given some opportunity to 
discuss major project issues but ultimately had no influence on the 
decisions; and (3) advise/decide involvement : situations where the 
CAC contributed input which ultimately influenced the governance of 
the project. 

Several factors emerged which seemed to have had substantial influence on the 
level of parental involvement in governance. The first two dealt with the 
attitudes of parents and staff. On the one hand, many parents, particularly 
at non-invplvement sites held the prevalent attitude that "education was for 
professionals and that they, as parents, were unqualified to participate in 
the project." Further, most of the staff at these sites held a similarly 
negative perception of parental involvement and viewed parents as capable of 
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only supporting the efforts and following the direction of the staff. Despite 
this concensus regarding the unqualified status of parents, no training was 
offered in governance skills which might have helped alleviate this obstacle. 
Rather, the burden of learning how to become an effective and active 
participant in- the decision-making process was placed entirely on the parents 
themselves. 



The next two factors highlighted the importance of parent coordination. 
Although 11 of the 13 sites had a staff person acting in the capacity of a 
Parent Coordinator, few of these were actually supportive of an active role 
for parents in the area of governance. Not surprisingly, supportive Parent 
Coordinators were found almost exclusively at high parental involvement 
sites.^ However, supporti vsness, in and of itself was not sufficient. That 
is, the Parent Coordinators had to be accessible to the parents at the school 
level in order for their supporti veness to positively influence the direction 
of parental involvement. 

Actively involved CACs were also characterized by the prominent decision- 
making role assumed by one or more members of the CAC. Project staff at these 
sites acted in conjunction with the CAC and often as resources in support of 
the CAC^. Lastly, CACs with meaningful involvement in governance did not exist 
in a vacuum. Rather, tney maintained an information network beyond the 
inmedidte Title VII project, thereby increasing their opportunities for 
establishing a broader base of support and decreasing their dependency on the 
project staff. 

We examined the consequences of parental involvement in two broad categories: 
personal — affecting parents, staff and students, and educational/institutional-- 
affecting the project, schools, and the district. Although we found a few 
instances where parents made meaningful contributions to the project, by and 
large, the outcomes reported were of a personal nature, with parents benefiting 
the most from their involvement. 

In summary, we will answer the two major policy questions we had posed for 
ourselves in the area of Governance: 
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• Do existing Federal and state legislation regulations and guidelines 
allow parents to participate in making important project decisions? 



• Do existing state and local practices affect parental participation in 
the making of important project decisions? 

At the Federal level, the legislation and regulations are not very precise 
concerning the role of parents in the process of making important project 
decisions. The terms "consultation" and "participation" are not defined in 
terms of how and in what areas of project operation theCAC is to contribute. 
Furthermore, procedures whereby projects can demonstrate that this 
"participation" has taken place are not identified. Consequently, much is 
left to local initiative and there was great variation in the amount and 
quality of parental participation in Governance in our sites. 

At the state level, SEAs have not developed guidelines for parental 
involvement that would lend more precision to the terms borrowed from the 
Federal legislation. We found no systematic method of HKJnitoring projects or 
providing technical assistance. 

At the local level, projects identified (usually implicitiy) areas the CAC was 
to deal with and specified a decision-making structure that (sometimes) 
incorporated parental participation. Little training was provided for CACs to 
develop skills in group process and leadership. Few districts employed a 
Parent Coordinator with the defined role of facilitating the advisory 
committee's participation in governance, and fewer still assisted these 
efforts with a school-level coordination network. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE TITLE VII INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

We explored the participation of parents in the instructional process through 
their roles as paid paraprofessionals, as instructional volunteers and as 
teachers of their own children at home. Our data in this function area 
revealed that: 
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• Title VII projects did not make a special efforts to involve parents 
as paid Instructional aides. 

• Because aides of ten. conducted the lessons in the target (non-English) 
language, parents in these roles had some autonomy in determining what 
to teach and how. Aides did not, however, have much to say in the 
overall design of projects. 

• Very few Title VII projects had initiated systematic components of 
parental participation as instructional, classroom volunteers. Thus, 
the opportunity for involvement in this area was quite limited. 

• Although there were no major findings in the area of parents as 
teachers of their own children at home, three study sites had 
developed components of this type that could serve as models for 
others. 

The, data revealed a few factors which appeared to influence the likelihood of 
parents participating in the education function of a project. First, 
Title VII legislation and regulations were silent in the area of parental 
involvement m the instructional process. The fact that this type of activity 
was not proscribed was not a sufficientMmpetus for the successful integration 
of parents into the education function. Second, projects neither emphasized 
the recruitment of parents as instructional aides, nor did they implement 
outreach strategies for informing parents that their involvement as either 
aides or instructional volunteers was desirable for the project. Thus, many 
parents reported not even knowing that their help was needed. Although the 
organization and coordination .of parents within the paid paraprofessional 
component was well provided for, this was a problem in the development of a 
systematic instructional volunteer component. The responsibility for matching 
the parents* skills to the needs of the individual classrooms was not clearly 
allocated. 
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Last, and possibly most importantly was the effect that staff interest and 
^cormiitment had on parental involvement in the instructional process. Whereve?" 
staff created a specific place for parental involvement, the parents 
responded, and participated. 

As was the case with governance, the consequences attributed to the 
participation of parents in the education function were largely of a personal 
nature. Parents and students reportedly benefited from this form of parental 
involvement. Teachers were able to implement a greater variety of 
instructional activities as a result of the in\/olvement of parents as either 
aides or volunteers, an effect that had personal and institutional 
consequences* 

Again, 'we will summarize these data from the perspective of two policy-relevant 
questions: 

• Do existing Federal and state legislation, regulations and guidelines 
allow parents to participate meaningfully in the instructional process? 

• Do existing state and local practices affect meaningful parental - 
participation in instruction? 

The silence of Federal and state legislation and regulations regarding 
parental involvement in the instructional process left the impetus for such 
activities to local authorities. 

At the local level, some LEAs invested resources in recruiting parents to 
participate in the instruction process. Other local projects designed 
strategies which combined staff (e.g.. Parent Coordinators) and parent efforts 
to establish and maintain a parent volunteer component. A few LEAs provided 
training for parents who wished to participate as either volunteers or as 
teachers of their own children at home. 



OTHER FORMS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Within this category, we identified three alternative ways in which parents 
could participate in the, project: (1) through Parent Education activities 
which encompassed project efforts to help parents with personal Improvement as 
well as with the provision of formal education opportunities, (2) through 
school support activities, whereby project resources could be augmented 
through parental involvement; (3) through the community-school relations 
activities of the project. 

Our data revealed the following major findings: 

• Most sites offered some form of parent education activities, ranging 
from one-time workshops on parenting to components offering ongoing 
classes in compensatory education, etc. 

• Only four of the programs either offered or were affiliated with more 
formal educational programs (e.g.. General Education Development, 
English as a Second Language). 



• Nearly three-fourths of the projects had school support activities in 
which parents provided some resources to the projects. 

• A combination of one-way coimiunication and interpersonal exchanges 
were used by projects. to keep parents informed and the lines of 
communication open. The level of communication varied a great deal 
across the sites, and generally was not very high. 

Once again, coordination of activities was one of the most sali»it factors 
contributing to success in this area. Parent Coordinators were, again, very 
important. But, we also found that the participation of CACs, even at those 
sites with only token involvement in governance, was instrumental in 
V^origanizing and recruiting the involvement of other parents. Lastly, the 
attitudes of the project staff were related to the parental response to these 
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. activities, in that a paternalistic staff attitude stifled parental involve- 
ment, whereas a supportive one fostered increased levels of participation. 
Although there were a few instances where parents had augmented project 
resources, the outcomes attributed to parental involvement in this area were 
largely personal and affected primarily the parents themselves. 

In surrmary, involvement in parent education, non-instructional support and 
community-school relations was worthwhile where if occurred. The data 
indicate that with coordination efforts of a supportive staffs parents would 
participate more systematically and benefit themselves and the project by 
securing additional resources for the project and helping establish a more 
positive relationship between parents and the school, 

ADDITIONAL POLICY ISSUES 

In addition to those policy-relevant issues addressed specifically in the 
areas of governance and education, we attempted to determine to what extent 
other issues influenced parental involvement in Title VII projects. These 
were specifically in the areas of fundingT^multiple programs on-site, and 
educational quality. 



In the area of funding we reexamined our data to answer thr'=*e fundamental 
questions, 

• Do total funding levels affect the quantity and quality of parental 
involvement activities? " 



• Do the timing and duration of grants influence parental involvement 
activities? 

• Does the amount of funding specifically devoted to parental 
involvement affect parental involvement activities? 
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We found that: 



§ The size of the Title VII grant was not related to the extent of 
parental involvement activity. 

t Overall district wealth (as assessed by a per-pupil expenditure 

figure) also bore no relationship to the level of parental involvement. 

• The timing and duration of Title VII grants did not =ippear to ' 
influence the degree of parental participation. 

• Allocations for parental involvement covered very different activities 
in different districts. This lack of uniformity made it impossible to 
relate the funding level to the level of parental involvement. 

The financial data available through .projects were incomplete and virtually 
impossible to verify. The lack of uniformity in defining activities to be 
costed as part of parental involvement can be traced to the Federal level 
where there are few guidelines, and little technical assistance, with these 
aspects of budgeting. Until a more standardized reporting of parental 
involvement expenditures is developed, the effects of funding cannot be 
determined. 

In the area of multiple funding we addressed one general policy question: 
When multiple programs are funded -at a site, are the quantity and quality of 
parental invoh^ement activities affected? The Site Study findings which 
related to this issue were: 

• There was little interaction across programs. 

• There was no evidence of interference in the governance of Title VII 
projects by other advisory groups; nor was there evidence that the 
Title VII CACs interfered with the governance of any other project. 
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t There were no reports of time conflicts or pressures due to having 
more than ore advisory conmittee in operation at either the school or 
district level. 

t There was some evidence of coordination across projects to the extent 
that when one project provided training of a general nature (e.g., in 
parenting), parents of children served by other projects were invited 
to participate. 

Generally speaking, we found little incidence of CAC members serving on other ' 
advisory committees; overlapping memberships and participation were relatively 
uncomnon and virtually no conflicts ovar governance occurred. Programs 
operated independently of each other in the area of parental involvement and 
whatever coordination of activities took place was handled through a central 
"Office of Federal Programs." 

The final policy-relevant question to be addressed by the study, was: Do 
parental involvement activities influence the quality of educational services 
provided to Title VII students? 

In analyzing our data we focused on four ways in which parents could affect 
the quality of education: (1) parents can influence the design, 
administration, and evaluation of project services offered to students, 
through CACs, and also through less formal interactions with project 
personnel; (2) They can influence the instructional process through their 
involvement as aides, volunteers and individuals; (3) they can provide 
monetary and moral support for the project and its students; and lastly 
(4) they can influence the climate of a project school by the manner in which 
they interact with project personnel and perhaps with each other. 

Our data indicated that although there were few instances of meaningful 
involvement of parents in the project, they could and on occasion did affect 
the quality nf education provided to the students. The CACs at Presidente and 
Greenwood influenced the caliber of bilingual personnel by obtaining district 



coninitment to the hiring of qualified bilingual teaching staff. The Valhalla 
CAC took their involvement in project personnel matters even further, by 
influencing the hiring of all project paraprofessionals as well as 
establishing a parent instructional volunteer component. Thus, Valhalla 
contributed to every area dealing with instructional personnel. There were 
also several instances of parents offering support to the Title VII project 
which helped augment their project resources. The effects of parent 
instructional volunteers, parents serving as teachers of their own children at 
home, and added project resources were all manifested in a richer and more 
varied educational program that was reported to benefit the students. Our 
data suggest several avenues whereby policy makers can foster the development 
of parental involvement, such that students in iriost Title VIi projects could 
benefit from this largely untapped resource. The suggestions offered here are 
based upon our responses to previous policy-relevant issues concerning 
parental involvement: 

The Title VII Office, SEAs and LEAs should specify a more meaningful role 
for parents in project decision-making. 

1. CACs should be given specific roles in planning, implementing and 
evaluating project services. 

2. Parents serving as paid aides, instructional volunteers and teachers 
of their omi children at home should be given roles in decisions 
about the curriculum and the instructional process. 

3. To support the first two suggestions, parents^ should receive training 
that will enable them to carry out their deci'sion-making roles 
effectively. 

Local projects in particular should carry out systematic activities 
whereby parents can: 

1. Augment project services 
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2. Have frequent two-way conmunication and interaction with project 
personnel about the content of the program, the climate of the school 
and student progress. 

In sum, parental involvement and the benefits which are associated with it are 
not purely the result of chance. We Ijelieve that most Title VII projects 
could develop a meaningful parental involvanent component by addressing the 
three major areas of role specificity, coordination/communication, and 
training. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



The Study of Parental Involvement in Federal Educational Programs was designed 
to provide a systematic exploration of parental participation in four programs 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education. The Study consists of two 
substudies: the Federal Programs Survey and the Site Study. A previous 
document (Keesling, 1980) reported the findings from the Federal Programs 
Survey, while this volume is devoted to that portion of the Site Study 
relating to the Title VII Bilingual program. 

This chapter gives the reader a brief orientation to the Site Study. 
Elaborations on the themes addressed herein are provided in the Appendix. 
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I. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



In the last two decades parental participation has come to play an 
increasingly important and different role in education. The concept of 
parental involvement in Federal educational programs had it: roots in the 



Community Action Program of the 1964 Economics Opportunity Act (EOA). One 
intent of the EOA was to promote comfnunity action to increase the political 
participation of previously excluded citizens, particularly members of ethnic 
minority groups, and to provide them with a role in the formation of policies 
and decisions that affect their lives. Specifically, the EOA required that 
poverty programs be developed with the "maximum feasible participation of the 
residents of areas and the members of the groups served." 

This maximum feasible participation requirement has had broad interpretation 
in education. Head Start, the first EOA education program to attempt 
r intensive parenta^l^parU^ requires local projects to include parents 

: on policy-making councils>-4i§ad Start parents also can become involved as 
f paid staff members in Head Start^^^bei^te)^, and as teachers of their own 
> children at home. 



i Other Federal educational programs have tended to follow^^tjhe Head Start lead 

in i(lentify1ng both decision-making and direct service roles for parents. 
'.Participation by parents in Federal programs was stipulated in the General 
Education Provisions Act, which calls for regulations encouraging ^parental 
participation in any programs for which it is determined that such 
participation would increase program effectiveness. 

The Study of Parental Involvement was designed to examine parental involvement 
. components of four Federal programs: CSEA Title I, ESEA Title VII Bilingual, 

Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), and follow Through. All derive their 
_ emphasis on parental and comnunity participation from the General Education 
Provisions Act, but there are differences in legislation, regulations, and 
guidelines among the four progt^ams. These differences—in intent, target 
population, and parental involvement requirements— make the programs a 
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particularly rich source for insights into the nature and extent of parental 
participation in Federal educational programs. 

The present study takes on added significance in light of the paucity of prior 
research into the nature of parental involvement. Despite increasing 
programmatic emphasis on parental participation, little systematic information 
is available on the activities in which parents engage, the reasons such 
activities take place, and the results of the activities. 

II. PURPOSES FOR THE STUDY 

Given the lack of information on parental involvement in Federal education 
programs, the Education Department in 1978 issued a Request for Proposal for a 
study to achieve two broad goals: (1) obtain accurate descriptions of the form 
and extent of parental involvement and, for each form or participation role, 
identify factors that seem to facilitate or prevent parents from carrying out 
the role; and (2) investigate the feasibility of disseminating information 
about effective parental involvement. 

In response. System Development Corporation (SDC) proposed a study with these 
major objectives: 

1. Describe Parental Involvement: provide detailed descriptions of the 
types and levels of parental involvement activities, characteristncs 
of participants and non-participants, and costs. 

2. Identify Contributory Factors: identify factors that facilitate or 
inhibit parental involvement activities. 

3. Determine ^Consequences: determine the direction and degree of 
outcomes of parental involvement activities. 

4. Specify Successful Strategies: document those practices that have 
been effective in enhancing parental involvement. 
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-^5. Promulgate Findings: produce reports and handbooks on parental 
_ involvement for project personnel, program administrators, and 
Congress. 

III. OVERALL STUDY DESIGN 

4 

To meet the objectives outlined above, SDC designed the work as a series of 

substudies. First, the Federal Programs Survey was developed to collect 

quantitative data on formal parental involvement activities from a sample of 

districts representative of each program on a nationwide basis. Second, the 

Site Study was created to explore in an in-depth fashion the contributory 

factors and consequences of parental involvement, as well as the more informal 
activities. 

The Federal Programs Survey had two broad purposes. The first was to provide 
nationwide projections of the nature and extent of formal parental involvement 
activities. (See Pa rents and Federal Education Programs; Some Preliminary 
Findings from the Stud y of Parental Involvement. ) the second was to provide 
information needed to draw purposive samples for the Site Study. On the other 
hand, the Site Study was planned to allow for detailed investigations of 
projects that had particular characteristics as determined in the Survey, 
notably projects that appeared to have greater and lesser degrees of parental 
participation. ; 

During the planning period of the Study a conceptual framework for parental 
involvement was developed, along with the specification of a series of 
policy-relevant issues. The conceptualization, depicted on the following 
page, can be summarized in this statement: 

Given that certain preconditions are satisfied, parental involvement 
functions are implemented in varying ways, -depending upon particular 
contextual factors, and they produce certain outcomes. 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT FUNCTIONS 

GOVERNANCE 
INSTRUCTION 

NON.INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 
COMMUNITY^ CHOOL RELATIONS 
PARENT EDUCATION 



OUTCOMES 



Figure l-l. Diagram Representing the Conceptual Framework for 
the Study of Parental Involvement 

00 



These five functions form the definition of parental involvement used in the 
Study: 

• parental participation in project governance, 

• parental participation in project instructional services, 

t parental participation in non-Instructional (school) support services, 

• communication and interpersonal relations among parents and educators, 
and 

• educational offerings for parents. 

Policy-relevant issues were specified in five areas on the basis of interviews 
with Congressional staff members. Federal program officials, project 
personnel, and parents. They are presented in the figure that follows. 

IV. SITE STUDY METHODOLOGY 

Since this volume contains the results of the Site Study, a brief description 
of the methodology for that substudy is presented here. The time period 
involved is the 1979-80 school year; actual data collection took place from 
January through May 1980. \ 

Samples for the Site Study were drawn independently for, each program, with a 
goal of selecting projects that reported greater and lesser degrees of 
parental involvement for the Federal Programs Survey. Districts were selected 
first, then two schools within each district. 

The purposes for the Site Study demanded an intensive, on-site data collection 
effort employing a variety of data sources and substantial time. This was met 
by hiring and training experienced researchers who lived in the vicinity of 
each site. They collected data on a half-time basis for a period of at least 
16 weeks. 
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1. Parental Involvement in Governance 

s Do existing Federal and state legislation, regulations, and 
guidelines allow parents to participate in making important 
decisions? 

• Do existing state and local practices affect parental 
participation in the making of important decisions? 

2. Parental Involvement in the Instructional Process 

t Do existing Federal and state legislation, regulations, and 
.guidelines allow parents to participate meaningfully in 
^instructional roles? , ^ 

§ Do existing state and local practices affect meaningful 
parental participation in instructional roles? 



3. Funding Considerations and Parental Involvement 

t Do total funding levels affect the quantity and quality of 
parental involvement activities? 

t Do the timing and duration of fund allocations influence 
the quantity and quality of parental involvement activities? 

• Does the amount of funding specifically devoted to parental 
involvement affect the quantity and quality of parental 
involvement activities? 



4. Parental Involvement and Educational Quality 

• Do parental involvement activities influence the quality of 
education provided to students served by the four Federal 
programs? 



5. Multiple Funding and Parental Involvement 

• When multiple programs are funded at-^ site, are the quantity 
and quality of parental involvement activities affected? 



Figure 1-2. Policy-Relevant Issues for the Study of 
Parental Involvement 
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Three techniques were used by Field Researchers;; interviews, observations, 
and docunent analyses. Their efforts were guided by analysis packets that 
contained details on research questions to answer and techniques to employ. 

Each Field Researcher worked closely with an SD(t Site Coordinator, who 

i 

.provided guidance and assistance. Information was submitted to SDC on a 
regular basis by means of tape-recorded protocols and written forms. Toward 
the end'of their work. Field Researchers prepared summary protocols in which 
they analyzed all data for their own site; these summary protocols became the 
first step in the analysis process. 

Following the receipt of summary protocols, senior SDC staff summarized the 
findings,, from each site into syntheses that followed a coimion outl.ne. The 
syntheses were further distilled into analysis tables that displayed data in 
matrices, which were' examined for cros^-site patterns. Versions of analysis 
tables .appear in subsequent chapters, along with the major findings regarding 
the research questions guiding the study. 

V. INTRODUCTION TO THE VOLUME 

The remainder of this report is organized as follows. First is a treatment of 
the Federal program, then a description of the sample, followed by a chapter 
on the coordination of parental involvement. Chapters thereafter take up the 
five functional areas in turn. TJie final chapter addresses the policy-relevant 
issues. 

Chapters dealing with the five functional areas are structured around the 
basic study objectives. That is, they contain findings on parental 
involvement activities for a functional area, along with the contributory 
factors and consequences for tKe activities. Throughout those chapters, 
findings are presented in two ways: total information is displayed in tables, 
while major findings are highlighted in the text. 
- "i 
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Recognizing the ne,ed for maintaining the confidentiality of participants in 
the study, pseudonyms have been used to identify districts and schools. In 
addition, the common titles of Project Director and Parent Coordinator are 
used, although projects actually called those persons by many other ne^mes. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE TITLE VII PROGRAM 



The Title VII program was initiated by a 1968 amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA). This categorical education program, 
most coinnonly referred to as the Title VII Bilingual program, is the third 
largest of the Federal progi"ams participating in the Study of Parental 
Involvenient. The legislation defines its purpose as: 

...to provide financial assistance to local educational agencies, 
and to state educational agencies for certain purposes, in order 
to enable such local educational agencies to carry out educational 
programs using bilingual education practices, techniques, and 
methods in elementary and secondary schools. . .which are designed 
to meet the educational needs of children of limited English 
proficiency... and to demonstrate instruction designed to enable 
them, while using their native language, to achieve competence in 
the English language. 
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The Department of Education administers the Title VII Bilingual education 
program through five sub-programs, the most important for this study being the 
Basic Program, which includes the awarding of grants to LEAs for the 
establishment of bilingual educational programs for students, for the training 
of bilingual educational personnel, and for community adult bilingual 
education programs. 

As a categorical funding program. Title VII is designed for a specific target 
population composed of students of limited English proficiency. Its goal is 
to enable these students to achieve competence in the English language and to 
progress through the educational system through the use of a program of bilin- 
gual education. Projects are carried out at the district level, but students 
of limited English proficiency participate in their regular schools. It 
should be noted that unlike most categorical funding programs. Title VII is 
designed as a "capacity building," rather than an ongoing/sustained program. 
That is, it funds a specific bilingual program at an LEA, e.g., grades 4-6 at 
schools X, Y, and Z, for no more than five years. Thereafter, the LEA is 
expected to sustain the Title Vll-establ ished program through either district 
or state funds. In order for an LEA to qualify for another Title VII grant, 
it must propose a totally different program. In this way, the Federal program 
office facilitates a district's efforts to establish an educational program ' 
for limited English proficient students, but Title VII does not subsidize 
these efforts indefinitely. 

Given its specialized target population the Title VII Bilingual program is 
concentrated where large proportions of limited English proficient students 
are found nationwide. While the largest number of students who participate 
■are Hispanic, projects in more than 70 languages are funded by the program. 
Of the 15,000 LEAS in the nation, approximately 5 percent receive bilingual 
program grants. 

The original Title VII Bilingual program was conceived of by Congress as a 
district-level program; therefore, the "participatory democracy" principle was 
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accommodated by requiring district-level advisory groups. The recent reautho- 
rization of ESEA continued to require a parent advisory group in each partici- 
pating district, which is to be involved in the development of the district's 
application and in the operation of the actual project. 

The conceptualization developed for the Study of Parental Involvement contains 
five functional areas— avenues through which parents can participate in 
Federal education programs. These five functions are described below as they 
apply to Title VII projects. 

Governance Function . This function refers to parental participation in the 
decision-making process. Parents can participate in the governance of 
Title VII projects in the following way: 

1. As members of the mandated District Advisory Council/Committee. 

2. Informally, as individuals or as members of organizations. 

Education Function , This function refers to parental participation in the 
instructional process. Parents can participate in the educational component 
of Title VII projects as paid aides (paraprofessionals), as volunteers, and as 
teachers of their own children in the home. Paraprofessionals generally are 
used in Title VII projects to help individual students and groups of students 
master English as well as other academic skills in the target language and to 
prepare materials for academic instruction. 

School Support Function . This function refers to parental contributions to 
the school's resources. Parents can augment a Title VII school's resources by 
volunteering to act as speakers in classrooms and at assemblies, demonstrate 
particular skills to students, improve buildings and grounds, locate or make 
non-instructional materials, and raise funds. As either volunteers or paid 
aides, parents may supervise students in the playground and during field 
trips. Lastly, parents can provide encouragement to all project children in 
addition to their own. 
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Conmunity-School Relations Function > This function refers to parent-school 
exchanges of information and the development of improved interpersonal rela- 
tions. Parents in a Title VII school can take part in this function as 
participants in coirmunication by way of written and verbal (telephone) mes- 
sages, informational meetings, and face-to-face dialogues, and through formal 
and social interchanges involving, the school staff and parents. 

Parent Education Function . This function refers to the training provided to 
parents to assist them in areas where. there are student needs. Parents in 
Title VII schools can receive training through workshops offered by local pro- 
jects. Parent education programs may include such topics as child growth and 
development, parent-child relations, health and nutrition, and English as a 
Second Language. 





CHAPTER 3 
ORGANIZATION OF TITLE VII PROJECTS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this chapter is threefold: to acquaint the reader with the 
environments of the 13 Title VII projects in the Site Study; to describe the 
organizational structure of those 13 projects; and to present information on 
the funding of these 13 projects. The chapter is divided into two major 
sections, one for project context and structure, the other for project 
funding. 
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II. PROJECT CONTEXT AND STRUCTURE 



The variables discussed below were chosen for the Study because our literature 
review and our experiences with different Federal education programs led us to 
believe that they would help to explain the nature and extent of parental 
involvement activities in Title VII projects. The degree to which our expec- 
tations were realized will be developed in subsequent chapters. 

The variables treated below, summarized across all 13 sites are presented 
individually in the Capsule Sunmaries which appear at the end of this 
chapter. As mentioned earlier, pseudonyms are used to protect the anonymity 
of our sites. As is the case with the Capsule Summaries, we have organized 
the variables under four major divisions: community, district, school, and 
project, the Federal Programs Survey provided basic information for many 
variables, but the survey data were verified and augmented during the 
collection of Site Study data. 

o 

COMMUNITY CHARACTERISTICS 

The 13 Title VII projects in the Site Study were located where large non- 
English proficient communities could be found. Generally, these communities 
were distributed throughout the Southwest, Northeast, and Southeast regions of 
the United States. 



Number 

Location of Districts 

Northeast 2 

Southeast 4 

Southwest 7 

Midwest i& Northwest 0 

The size of the conmunity ranged from a dot on the map to some of the nation's 
largest cities. 
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Number 

Nature ' of Districts 

Large city, over 6 
200,000 population 

Suburbs of a large 1 
city 

Middle size city, 2 

50,000-200,000 

population 

Small city or town 2 
50,000 population 

Rur^al area 2 ' • ^ 

The ethnic composition of the communities in. which the sample schools were 
located was mixed to varying degrees. Generally, a combination of Hispanics,, 
Blacks, Asians, Whites, and Native Americans constituted the minority. 
However, the ethnic composition of the participating schools themselves did 
not always parallel those of the immediate community in which they were 
located. In fact, two additional ethnic categories emerge; from the 
school-level data: majority Black, and integrated.; The majority Black school 
was in a community where virtually all White and Hispanic families could , 
afford private schooling, whereas the integrated schools were involved in 
busing to achieve desegregation. 

Number of Number of 

Ethnicity of Communities Schools Ethnicity of Schools Schools 

Majority White: . Majority White {55% +) 9 

80%+ 4 Majority Hispanic (51% +) 7 

61-79% 3 Majority Black (90% +) 1 

50-60% 4 Majority Asian (80% +) 3 

Majority Hispapic (70-80%) 8 Integrated (3 ethnic 

50 Hispanic/50% Black 1 groups, no majority) 3 

Majority Asian (80% +) 4 No data 1 



The socio-economic status of the communities ranged from middle-upper to very 
low. The majority were located in areas that contained similar numbers of 
middle- and low-SES families. 
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DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



Participating districts ranged from very small to .ery large. As would be 
expected, large cities were typically located in urban' areas, while small " 
districts were located in rural areas or small towns. District enrollment did 
not constitute a continuum, but rather, clustered into the following 
categories. 



Number - 

District Enrol Iment of Districts 

, 90,000 & Over • 3 ' 

45,000 - 65,000 ' 4 

15,000 - 30,000 * 4' 
3,000 - 9,000 2 



All of the districts"*p.articipating in the Site Study received Federal funds, 
in addition to Title VII,'-ft:om at least one of the other programs under study 
(Title I,ESAA, and Follow Throl 



Number 

Other Programs of Districts 

Title I 5 
Title I & ESAA 7 
Title I & Follow Through 1 



SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



The 24 elementary schools in the Site Study ranged from very small to large. 

Number 

School Enrollment of Schools 

Large (700-900) 5 
Medium (501-699) 13 
Small (500 or less) 6 
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The grade range of the participating schools was somewhat varied, with the 
majority falling within the K-6 range. 



Grade Range 

^ K-6 
K-3 
K-4 
K-5 
5-7 



Number 
of Schools 

13 
2 
1 
5 



low-income students, defined as eligible for free/reduced lunch or AFDC wejre 
present at most of the participating schools. 1 



% of Low Income Students 

76-100% 
51-75% 
26-50% 
1-25% 
None 
No data 



Number 
of Schools 

6 
7 
4 
3 
1 
3 



Most of the sampled schools had students who came from homes where English was 
not the primary language. 



% of Students with Parents 
Whose Home Language Is Not 
English 

76-100% 
51-75% 
26-50% 
0-25% 
No data 



Number 
of Schools 

3 
1 

9 

, 6 
.5 
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PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 



PROJECT AGE 

The projects in the Site Study rai.^^d in longevity from 12 to less than five 
years of funding. Of the 13 projects, a majority of seven had been funded for 
-five years or less, another three projects had been in existence from six to 
ten years, while only one project dated back to 1968. Data were not available 
for two of the^istricts. This pattern was paralleled at the 24 individual 
.school sites.. Seventeen had 'received Title VII funds for five years or less, 
•five for six to ten years, and two since 1968. To reiterate a point made 
"earlier. Title VII funding is not designed to sustain a, district's program for 
non-English prof icisnt students indefinitely. Rather, it is to facilitate 
district efforts to establish a bilingual education program. Since Title VII 
is a "capacity building" program, we were not surprised to find that most 
projects had been receiving funds for five years or less. In the case of 
projects established over five years ago. Title VII was funding a grade range 
expansion; e.g., a high school program to coordinate with t!ie already 
established elemeitary program. 

THE DESIGN OF STUDENT SERVICES 

At every site in the sample, services were delivered to students at the 
schools. These services took the form of native language instruction of the 
fundamental curriculum, English language instruction and remedial English and 
math. Nine of the 13 projects provided student services exclusively within 
bilingual classrooms; another three projects combined bilingual classroom 
instruction with supplementary pull-out instruction. Only one project offered 
studenl services exclusively on a pull-out basis. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES ADDRESSED TO PARENTAI INVOLVEMENT 

At nine of the 13 sites, project objectives included an overall statement for 
involving parents in project- related meetings and activities. However, the 



projects' interpretations of this broader statement revealed a variety of more 
specific objectives. The most frequently cited objective was for parent 
education. Four of the 13 prpjects intended to involve parents in an adult 
education program. The remaining projects spanned a range of parental 
involvement objectives with usually only two sites mentioning any given 
objective. These objectives included providing opportunities for parental 
involvement (1) in the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the 
project, (2) in creating positive attitudes regarding second language 
acquisition and the project, and (3) in establishing a project/parent 
communication link. 

PROJECT PROVISIONS FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The most common provision for parent participation in the 13 projects was . 
membership on the district Coinnunity Advisory Cormiittee (CAC). Other 
activities provided by projects were parent education, English as a Second 
Language (ESL), and general training sessions which were found at six of the 
13 sites. Some projects provided parents the opportunity to participate in 
the instructional processes of the project as classroom aides or volunteer^^. 
All projects invited parents* attendance at various events geared toward the 
Improvement of conmunity- school relations, e.g., open houses. 

PROJECT PERSONNEL 

At the district level, all projects were administered by a Project Director. 
In the case of very large projects, there was often another Bilingual or 
Special Federal Programs Director who assisted in the administration of the 
project. In fact, project administration was^ shared at ten sites; five with 
another top level administrator, the remaining five with a project resource 
person, e.g., bilingual specialist, resource teacher or parent coordinator. 
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THE ROLE OF PROJECT PERSONNEL IN PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The numbeV* of project staff playing a role in parental involvement was large 
and included various titles. All but three projects delegated major responsi- 
bilities for the implementation of parental involvement activities to two or 
more staff personnel. Project Directors and occasionally Special Federal 
Programs Directors were involved with the CAC and in parent activities at the 
managerial level. More commonly, the associated duties were delegated to 
Parent Coordinators (11 sites), who at the district level usually dealt with 
the CAC. and/or parent education activities. In their absence, particularly at 
the school level for ten sites, principals. Title VII teachers, aides/ . 
volunteers, social workers and bilingual specialists were responsible for 
Wsuring that parents became involved in the school-level functions of the 
project. 
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III. PROJECT FUNDING 



The reader should approach this section with considerable caution because 
there were two significant problems in the collection of the funding data. 
First, many projects did not have available in one location the type of 
information we sought (and we could not, in view of restrictions on respondent 
burden, ask for new budget breakdowns). The second, and related, problem was 
that the different projects did not use consistent methods for accounting; it 
became clear that different sites had different referents in mind when 
responding to our questions. Thus, some projects included teacher and parent 
training costs in one large item for training while other sites provided .a 
separate costing for parent education. 

The data in Table 3-1 are ordered by the size of the Title VII grant. These 
grants spanned the range from $40,000 to $550,000. The size of thegrahts 
seemed to be related to the number of pupils to be served, although the data 
here are sketchy (the number of served students in the district was not 
routinely collected, in order to reduce respondent burden). 

Another interesting finding from the data in Table 3-1 is that the Project 
Directors seemed to know very little about the funding levels and services 
provided to the Title Vll-served schools from other sources. The figures that 
are tabled were gathered by Field Researchers who visited district finance 
officers at the recommendation of the Project Director. There are too few to 
reveal any interesting patterns. We infer from the Project Directors' general 
lack of information that they operated their projects in isolation from the 
other Federal and state projects that may have been going on simultaneously 
(e.g.. Title I, which was in all of these districts). 

The per-pupil expenditure data in Table 3-1 are based on the Federal Programs 
Survey which was conducted a year earlier and may have been out of date. In 
addition, there was no way to control the various costs that were or were not 
included in these district-reported figures. For these reasons, we are 
reluctant to treat these data as very reliable. 
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, CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES 

At the district level the control of expenditures seemed to be in the hands of 
the Project Director or the Title VII office in the LEA, nearly always. Only 
two sites reported that the district's central at^mini strati on controlled the 
Title VII budget. 

Almost no information was available on the amount of ^rant support to 
• individual schools.- Most of the projects professed that schools were not 
given separate budgets, that all expenditures were controlled through the 
ppojiBCt office. In the few cases reporting school-level data, it seemed clear 
that the budget was allocated on a pro-rc^ted basis rather than on the basis of 
services provided. 

TIMING- OF FUNDING 

The intent of the questions about when districts and schools received the 
grant funds was to determine whether the date of receipt -^lad any effects upon 
the parental involvement components. Late receipt could delay planning these 
components, for example. Almost all of the districts received their funds in 
the late suniner to the early fall (Table 3-1). Only one project mentioned any 
anxiety about planning time due to late receipt of funds. This was probably 
due to a past experience of having a large cut in funds at the last minute. 

ALLOCATIONS TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The major finding in this data (Table 3-2) is that the allocations for 
parental involvement activities are highly variable and cover very different 
^things in different districts. One illustration of this variability is the 
contrast between Valhalla and Bluelake. In Bluelake, the large amount for 
training. included training costs for both teachers and parents; no separate 
cost for training of parents could be derived. In Valhalla, parent education 
was listed as a separate budget item. Another confusion resulted when some 
districts included certain items as an expense for the parental involvement 
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"line item" while others did not. An examole of this was the cost of CAC 
meetings which some districts included in the parental involvement costs, but 
others did not. 

The data on school-level allocations for parental involvement were quite 
consistent with the finding that projects did not maintain separate schogl 
level budgets. Apparently, Title VII projects did not regard the school level 
as the appropriate level at which to base parental inv9l;vement activities. 
The one exception to this general finding,\Lerida, is. an interesting case 
because School A was a demonstration program focused on parental involvement, 
while the other school <lid not emphasize parental involvement. 

We conclude that the data on funding sources and amounts cannot be 
systematically related to t'^e levels of parental involvement to be discussed 
in subsequent chapters. We also conclude that almost all of the projects 
studied were managed at the district le\^el, and were generally fiscally 
isolated from the other projects under study. 
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LERIOA 


ROCKWDDD 


PORTSMOUTH 


EASTLAND 


VALHALLA 


qREENWDOO 


VALENTINE 

< 


STADIUM 


MAGNUS 


PRESIDENTS 


DARK 

CO. 


BLUELAKE 


KING 
EDWARD 


AMOUMT OF GRANT 
TO DISTRICT 


40K 


110K 


140K ' 


1S0K 


170K 


180K 


200K 


220K 


230K ^ 


240 K 


260K 


350K 


550K 


CONTROL AT THE 
DISTRICT LEVEL 


hrojKt 
Director/ 
District 
Offices 


Projict 

Director/ 

District 

Offices 


Prcq'ect 
Director/, 
District 
Offices 


Project 
Director 


Budget 

Statement/ 

Central 

Administra- 
tion 


Project 
Director 


Title VII 

Central 

Offices 


Project 
Director/ 
District 
Offices 


Title VII 

Central 

Office 

1 


Title Vlt 

Central 

Office 


Project 
Director 


Central 

Administra- 
tion 


Title VII 
Coordinator 


AMOUNT BUDGETED 
FOR EACH SCHOOL 

SCJIDDLA 
SCHOOL B 


X 
X 


X 
X 


28K 
28K 


X 
X 


X 

Only one 
school in 
Study 


X 
X 


X 

Only one 
school in 
Study 


No data 
No data 


170K 
(Includes 
project- 
wide 

expenses) 
30K 


X 
X 


19K 
19K 


X 
X 


16K 
No data 


AMOUNT TO 
DISTRICT FitOM 
OTHER SOURCES 

OTHER FEDERAL 

STATE 

LOCAL 


No dati 
No dau 
No data 


440K 
No data 
No data 


3M 
495K 
No data 


N{xdate 
No data 
No data 


No data 
NO'data 
No data 


No data ^ 
No data 
No data 


No data 
No data 
No data 


No data 
No data 
No data 


293 K 
8.3M 
14.6M 


7M 

61M 

37M 


34M 
74M 
48M 


No data 
No data 
No data 


1M 

No data' 
No data 


PER FUPIL 

EXPENDITURE 

(FEDERAL 

PROGRAMS 

SURVEY) 


$1700 


$1100 


$1500 


$3700 


$1400 


$1900 


$1400 


$1300 


$3000 


$1300 


$1400 


$400 


$2000 


NUMBER OF TITLE 
VII-SERVEO 
PUPILS IN 
DISTRICT 

(GRANT 

EXPENDITURE 

PER SERVED 

PUPIL) 


No data 


300 
($370) 


No data 


No data 


300 
($570) 


No data 


63G 
($320) 


No data 


560 
($410) 


620 
($390) 


No data 


930 
($370) 


No data 


FUNDS ARE 
RECEIVED DURING 


Fall 


Awarded in 
Summer - 
Received 
in Fall 


September 


Late 
Summer 


Early 
Fall 


Summer'' 


Early 
Fall 


Late 

Summer 


Late 
Summer 


Expenses 
are reim- 
bursed on 
a month- 
to-month 
basis 


July 1 


No data 


Summer 



LEGEND: 



X ' No allocation made directly to the schools. 'FUNDS: 

' M ' million 
thousand 



Table 3-1 • Funding Levels and Control of Allocations 





LERiOA 


ROCKWOOO 


PORTSMOUTH 


EASTLANO 


VALHALLA 


GREENWOOO 


VALENTINE 


STAOIUM 


MAGNUS 


PRESIOENTE 


OARK 

CO/ 


BLUELAKE 


KING 
EDWARD 


OiSTRiCT 
ALLOCATION FOR 
PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


$6,000 


No 

AgQre9ate 


$17,000 


$18,000 


No 

Aggregate 


$3,000 


$800 


$50,000 


$8,000 


No 

Breakdown 


None 


No 

Aggregate 


No data 


PURPOSES 


Partnt 

conftrenct 

travtl 

CAC 

notices/ 

mtftingt 

Mater ills 
for Make 
'n Take 

Workshop 


PI- $700 

Mileage - 
$500 

CAC- 
$1200 


Parent 

Coordinators' 
Salaries 

Parent Ed 
Materials 


Parent 
Coordi* 
nators' 
Salaries 

Parent Ed 

wewj- 
letters 


Parent 
Ed -$300 

Home - 
School 
Aide - 
$5000 


Parent Ed 

{ESU 

6abysittir)g 
andTrans' 
pqrtation 
(personal) 

Expenses 
of CAC 
me mbf rs 


Training 

Support 
for CAC 


Parent 

Coordtna* 

tors' 

Salaries 

Materials 

Supplies 


Parent Ed 

Parent 
Meetings 

Travel 

Consul' 
tants 


$30,000 
allocated to 
training - 
some of 
which is 
for parents 




$35,000 - 
Teacher/ 
Parent 
Training 

$2500 - 

CAC 

training 




SCHOOL A 
ALLOCATION FOR 
PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


$1,000 


None 


$3,400 


None 


None 


None 


None 


$250 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


PURPOSES 


Same as 

district 




Same as * 
district 










Supplies 












SCHOOL B 
ALLOCATION FOR 
PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


None 


None 


$3,400 


None 


Only one 
school in 
Study 


None 


Only one 
school in 
Study 


$250 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


PURPOSES 






Same as 

district 










Supplies 













LEGEND: 

PURPOSES 

CAC * Community Advisory CommittH 
FarentEd > Parent Education Activities 

Table 3-2. Allocations to Parental Involvement 



r:9 



IS 



COMMUNITY 



DISTRICT 



SITE 



SCHOOLS 



PROJECT 



lU u 

t oc 



ii U 



u u 

CC K 
< < 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



HUE LAKE 



DARK CO. 



EASTLAND 



Southitst Rufil 



4:^ 



GREENWOOD 



KING 
EDWARD 



W: 85% 
NA: 15% 

W 80% 
B. 15% 
NA: 5% 

jlfif«« Itrgt W 50% 
titv B 40% 
H. 10% 

B: 60% 
H: 40% 



Northiasi Small W: 85% 4,000 $3,500 Tl 
City Othtr: 1S% 



22.000 $400 Tl 



91^)00 $1,5C0 ESAA 

'Tl 



SouthiMit Suburb Miioritv 
Hitp«niC& 
Bl«k 

W- 60% 
A/H: 40% 



SouthMttt Mtddli A- 75% 

»zi Othar: 75% 
aiy 



25,000 $2,000 ESAA 
Tl 



200 K.3 50% 1% 



400 K4 S0% 61% 



600 K6 No 5% 
data 



500 K6 No 40% 
data 



300 K6 11% 37% 



600 K6 19% 36% 



500 5 7 67% No-Bata 



500 5-7 51% No data 



W. 85% 
NA 15% 

W: 80% 
8: 15% 
NA 5% 

3 93% 
Othir: 7% 

H 50% 
W/B 50% 



♦5.000 $2.0CJ FT 500 K'6 75% 43% 
Tl 



600 K 6 75% 43% 



W: 90% 
H- 3% 
B: 6% 
A: 1% 

W: 90% 
H: 5% 
B: 4% 
A- 1% 

H: 40% 
B: 37% 
W; 23% 

B: 50% 
H: 25% 
W: 25% 

A; 90% 
Other: 10% 

A: 90% 
Othtr: 10% 



300 K Classroom PO 
instructton 



150 K PullOiit 



550 K Clatsroorr 
and 

Pull out 



Curriculum 
Specialist 



400 K Classroom PO 
instruction 



Bihnjual 
Specialist 

ST 



PO 
PC 



CAC 
aides 



CAC 



PCs 
CAC 
CO 



200 K Classroom PO 
instruction PC 



Other 
Euiopean 



Spanish 



Other 
European 



Spanish 



PO 
PCs 



CAC 

Aides 

Ht. ne 
tutoni>9 



School B IS in a more urbanized and transient area than school A 
Schools are distant from oni-another 



This community has a very stfonj Catholic mffuenct and tradition. 
The parochial system is almost equal in stze to the public system, 
and reportedly more competitive m quality. This has resulted tn a 
predominately minority, low SES public school system. The 
Bilirtgual Program is considered first-rate. There are waiting us\i 
if^* teachen. aides and students 

Primarily a community of single family residences with a lower 
middle SES. Parents frequently work more than one |ob. There 
. I many new immigrants and many children leave alter com- 
pletirtg their education Both schools A and B are tn walking 
disianct. The proiect director is also PO for Title i 



The busing situation brought on by court ordered desegregation 
has affected the parents ability to participate in competitive 
school organizations (Title VII CAC, PTA. Title fSAC). Most 
Htspanics have a minimum of 3 school age children who are rarely 
at the same school or in thf srme ed. program 



Thert are many recent irnmtgrants who are non English speaking. 
The many divtfst cultures and anguages result in adjustment 
problems, thus the district focuses on helping residents (parents of 
children) atnmiiate into the aru. The two Softools service thttr 
immediate neighborhoods so most children walk to school. 



K 1 
KJ X 



iFGENO 

PROVISIONS FOR PARENTAL INVOI VEMENT (PI) 
CAC * Community Advisory Committet 
,PE • Parent Educetion 



KEY PERSONNEL 

(0 « Protect Director 

PC • Parent Coordinator 

HT Aide • Home Tutor Aid- 

ST > Staff Trainer 



FUNDS 

K « Thousands 

ESAA » Emergency School Aid Act 

Tl • Title I 

FT » Follow Through 



P.THNICITY 

B - Black 
W • White 
H ' Hispanic 
A • Asian 
NA • Native American 
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Table 3-3. Site Capsule Summaries 




COMMUNITY 



DISTRICT 



SCHOOLS 



PROJECT 



SITE 



uj 2 



UJ X EC 



UJ 3 
< < 



SKCIAL FEATURES 

/ 



4^ 
CO 



LERIOA 



MAGNUS 



PORTSMOUTH 



PnESIOENTE 



Sot'thvMtt LvQt Prtdomi* 
City nintly 
Ht$panic 
and BUck 



Southtni Rural W 60S 
B 40S 

W: 75% 
B- 25% 



Southwtsi Large H 80% 

city Othtr; 20% 



Middlt H' 10% 
silt B. 20% 

city W 60% 

Othtr: 10% 



ROCKWOOO 



Southwtst 



SmttI 
city 



H' 70% 
Othar 30% 



150,000 1.500 6SAA 
Tl 



9,000 $3,000 ESAA 
Tl 



30,000 $1,500 Tl 

Tl Misrant 



60.000 $1,500 £SAA 



16,000 $1,000 Tl 



500 K6 No 50^i 
data 

100 K6 No 50% 
data 

350 K'3 30% 62% 

600 X 6 20% 62% 

400 K6 81% 87% 

600 K 6 83% 86% 

800 K 5 37% 15% 

900 K 5 35% 12% 

700 K6 55% 16% 

600 K'6 25% 15% 



H: 60% 
W: 28% 
B 12% 

H. 52% 
W. 17% 
B. 21% 

W- 60% 
B 30% 
Othtr. 10% 

W; 75% 
B 25% 

H 75% 
Olhtr: 25% 

H 90% 
Othtr; 10% 

H 10% 
B. 20% 
W, 60% 
Othtr: 10% 

H, 10% 
B: 20% 
W: 80% 
Othar 10% 

W. 46% 
H 44% 

B: 5% 
A. 5% 

W 59% 

H 30% 

B- 2% 

A, 9% 



40 K Ctatsfoom PD 
instruction 



Pro}tct 
MantQtr 

HT Atdt 



CAC 
PE 

Home visits 

Home 
Tutoring 



Spanish 



2Gu ^C riassfoom PO 
in>:*uction PCs 
ST 



12 150 K uaiuoom PD 
instruction PCs 



6 240 K Classfoom PC 
instruction 



CAC 

Aides 

Community 

outreach 

Kti*Mie$ 



Other 

European 



160 K Classroom PO 
imtructi'*.! PC 



CAC 
PE 



CAC 
PE 

Cultural 
activities 



CAC 



Spanish 



Spanish 



Spanish 



This site H best descritMd as a district m crisis (( his been plagued 
by •dmimttntivt sctndats, coua ordered deH9rc9«(ion and lew 
suits. The Title Vlt Project Oirector <s said not (0 be supportive of 
ttie pro}Kt, because i( <s not "his". He hired on a( the bf^inmng 
of year 3. 

The principal of school A is also (he director of the Title VM 
protect School B is in a moderately more urbanised setttnQ than 
school A. 



This Bibte-belt community remains largely low key and the "Don't 
make waves" attitude prevails There trc ctvic community 
Activists, who arc trying to assist parents with meaningful invotvt- 
ment. However, they are unfamiliar with the Trtle VII CAC and 
hold the Project Director in very low estMm. 

Inclement weather and a teKher strike drtstically reduced the 
number of school days at the beginning of the school year. Sc^^e 
parents chose to enroll their children in private schools. 



This district has stable or slightly increasing enrollment. The 
ethnic batence has aim been stable tn ncent years. The s:«ff of the 
Title VII project is very supportive of the parents of (ha chitdreh 
served by the project There were no unusuel circumstances affect* 
ing the project during thu year. 



LEGEND 

PROVISIONS FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT (PtI 

CAC • Community Advisory CommiltM 
PE * Parent Education 



KEY PERSONNEL 

PO * Project Director 

PC > Parent Coo'dinator 

HTAide • Home Tutor Aide 

ST - Stalf Trainer 



FUNDS 

K " Thousands 

ESAA " Emergency School Aid Act 

Tl • Title I 

FT • Follow Through 



ETHNICITY 

B - Black 
W • White 
H *• Hispanic 
A " Asiin 
NA " Native Americtn 
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Table 3-3. Site Capsule Summaries (continued) 



COMMUNITY 



OlSTRiCT 



$fT£ 



UJ 13 

IS 

OA. 



UJ )C 

is 



.«> I- 



>-cc 



I- < 

UJ 3 
O (9 

tc z 
< < 



SPECIAL FEATURES 



STADIUM 



Northint Ltrgt H' 80% 
city B 20% 



250,000f No daia Ti 



4^ 
4^ 



VALCNTINE 



VAlHAllA 



Southmtl Lafg« W 80% 
city A 20% 

Southmn Large ForiHjn 
City Nationals: 
33% 

Amtnc4n 
8oi fl- 
ume (K$ 
a Nationally 
33% 

Othtf 33% 



^0.000 $1500 



ESAA 
TI 



60.000 $1,600 ESAA 
TI 



900 5-7 100% 70% H 70% 

B: 30% 

700 K-5 100% 85% K 85% 

8 15% 



600 K5 65% 17% No data 



550 K5 None 33 3% Foreign 
Naiioneit 

33% 

American 
Born- 
same race 
ts Nattonalt 
33% 



6 205k Classroom PO 
instruction PC 



OtslriCt 
PCs 

School 
PCs 



Spanish 



200 K Cfessroom Principal 
instruction 



200 K Classroom Project 
inslruclton Mans^er 



Curriculum 
Specialist 



CAC 
Aides 



Other; 33% 



LEGEND- 



PROVISIONS FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT (PI) 

CAC * Community Advtsory Committee 
PE • Parent Education 



KEY PERSONNEL ^ 

PO * Project Director 
PC • Parent Co ordeal or 
HT Aide • Home Tutor Aide 



ST 



Staff Trainer 



FUNDS 

K • Thousands 

ESAA * Emefsency School Aid Act 

TI • Title I 

FT • Follow Through 



ETHNICITY 

6 • Biacic 
W • White 
H * Hispanic 
A " Asian 
NA ■ Native Ameriun 



Table 3-3. Site Capsule Summaries (continued) 



The district is a semi autonomous subdistrict tn a large metro> 
politan area The area covers a wide rartge of ethnic groups and 
SES levels The School 6;}ard is dominated by white middle cless 
members: many krf tubdistrtcl administrators are v^ite middle* 
class persons. The community n extremely depressed, most 
restdents either have menial jobs or are on welfare. The physiul 
commumly ts highly deiefioraled: meny buifdiftgs are abandoned, 
burned out or lom down. This resulted m a declining school 
enrollment Goth schools are within walking distances The project 
director has overall responsibility for the T VII program. 

The CAC (or this project met for the first time in tale April. 



CAC for this projecVwu very Ktive, taking a leadership 
role in designing the pro}eCT.. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE COORDINATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



3 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter describes the general roles and activities of individuals who 
encourage and coordinate project-related activities for parents of Title VII 
students. We decided to examine parent coordination because of the potential 
influence we thought it might have on the quantity and quality of parental 
involvement activities offered by Title VII projects. We studied individuals 
who were specifically designated by the district or project to coordinate par- 
ent activities, as well as those individuals who assumed such responsibilities 
while fulfilling another full-time role within the project. 

Within Title VII, the position of Parent Coordinator (also known as Community 
Liaison Person, School/Home Coo>^dinator , Bilingual Comnunity Worker, etc.) was 
neither mandated by legislation nor required by the regulations. The Federal 
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Programs Survey indicated that 83 percent of the Title VII districts and 31 
percent of Title VII schools provided parent coordination. The Site Study 
findings were very similar: 84 percent of the districts and -23 percent of the 
schools provided some form of parent coodination. 

At four of the 11 sites, parent coordination tasks were the responsibility of 
staff members assigned other offical project duties. For example, at Valhalla 
and Dark County, a bilingual special ist^resource teacher assumed this role. 
At Bluelake, it was the Project Directof, while at Presidente it was the 
combined efforts of the Project Director, a resource teacher and a home- 
school aide. At each of the four sites Ihese individuals had assumed the 
coordination duties by default: no one else was available to perform these 
tasks. 

Throughout the remainder of this chapter, we will refer to all persons who 
handled parent coordination as Parent Coordinators, regardless of their unique 
titles within the projects. Also, we will discuss district-level and school- 
level Parent Coordinators in the aggregate, in recognition of the significant, 
^ overlap in their activities. 

j 

• 'Section II of the chapter presents the general roles fulfilled by Parent Coor- 
/dinators. Section III describes the characteristics of the individuals 
occupying these positions, and Section IV reports on their activities. 
Lastly, in Section V ve summarize our findings regarding Parent Coordinators 
in Title VII projects. 
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II. THE ROLE OF PARENT COORDINATOR 

Regardless of their official titles. Parent Coordinators were defined as indi- 
viduals who had full- or part-time responsibility for developing, encouraging 
and coordinating parent participation in Title VII project activities* fol- 
lowing our conceptual definition of parental involvanent, parents could (a) be 
members of advisory councils, (b) participate in the instructional process, 
(c) participate in parent education offerings, (d) provide non-instructional 
support to the school or project, and (e) participate in communityrschool 
relations activities. We found that Parent Coordinators typically provided 
four basic services in chese functional areas of parental involvement: 
recruitment, facilitation, training, and communication/networking. 

During the Federal Programs Survey, respondents were asked to indicate the two 
activities engaged in most frequently by Parent Coordinators. Not surpris- 
ingly, we found that an estimated 30 percent of the districts and 26 percent 
of the schools identified recruiting parents as one of the two most frequent 
coordination activities. The Site Study revealed that the success of many 
advisory group activities usually depended heavily on the Parent Coordinator's 
ability to recruit parents to attend. 

In their role as facilitators of parental involvement activities. Parent Coor- 
dinators (PCs) performed a number of duties. They were generally responsible 
for locating resource persons and materials, for securing meeting rooms, for 
providing refreshments, transportation, and babysitting and for making other 
miscellaneous arrangements associated with advisory group meetings, banquets, 
multicultural events and training sessions. In some instances, the PCs had 
planned, organized and executed the entire event. 

In the Federal Programs Survey training was listed as one of the two most fre- 
quent activities cf district-level Parent Coordinators by 46 percent of 
Title VII projects. Parent Coordinators in the Site Study also served as 
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Parent Education Trainers, and had major responsibility for designing the 
parent education component as well as for conducting the actual training 
sessions. 

In situations involving a formal education program,, i.e., GED, the Parent 
Coordinator acted in a referral capacity by linking parents to the appropriate 
institution, rather than actually conducting the program. The courses offered 
under training included English as a Second Language, printing workshops and 
other topics discussed under parent education in Chapter 7. These workshops 
were also conceived as mechanisms for recruiting parents into the project, and 
Parent Coordinators frequently solicited the workshop attendees to become 
involved as classroom volunteers or as advisory group members. 

The fourth fundamental service provided by Parent Coordinators was that of 
liaison among projects, schools, the greater community, arid parents. Respon- 
dents to the Federal Programs Survey indicated that informing parents of proj- 
ect regulations or district/school policies and" events was one of the two most 
frequent parent coordination activities in 46 percent of the districts and 
34 percent of the schools. Moreover, 28 percent of the districts and 30 per- 
cent of the schools identified home visits for the purpose of informing 
parents as another frequently occurring variation of this activity. The Site 
Study revealed that PCs had sole or major responsibility for relaying project 
information to parents. They provided newsletters, flyers, letters, and 
announcements informing parents of events and encouraging their participa- 
tion. Often, these written notices were followed up by telephone or in-person 
requests for involvement. 

The amount of personal contact between parents and coordinators often resulted 
in PCs being regarded as friends. Parents were reportedly more comfortable 
with Parent Coordinators than with administrators or teachers. Thus, parents 
were willing to discuss school, project and personal concerns with the 
coordinators. In a few cases, personal concerns e.g., health, employment, 
clothing and housing required the PC to branch out in order to connect the 
parents to the appropriate social service agency within the coirmunity. 
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Ill- CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENT COORDINATORS 



A total of 11 of the 13 Title VII projects in the Site Study had Parent Coor- 
dinators; at seven sites we found full-time coordinators while at six sites 
the coordinators were part-time. (Stadium and Magnus had both full-time and 
part-time PCs.) 

A "profile" of the typical Parent Coordinator can be discerned in the 
information on the characteristics of Parent Coordinators that appears in 
Table 4-1. These coordinators possessed the following attributes. 

• They were predominately women. 

• They represented the major ethnic group served by the project and 
spoke the target language fluently. 

• They were within the same age range as the parents. 

• They were better educated than the typical Title VII parent. Most had 
attended college and over half had at least a bachelor's degree. 

• They came from professional rather than parent ranks. 

• They worked out of a coitral project or district office and typically 
spent one or one-half day per week at each project school site. 

In addition to the aforementioned attributes, there were four findings 
regarding Parent Coordinators that were worth exploring in some depth: their 
attitudes, the way in which they were selected, the.r training, and where they 
were located. 
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ATTITUDES 



Overall » Parent Coordinators expressed very positive attitudes toward the 
Title VII projects. They also had positive views on the parental involvement 
components of the projects, indicating that they provided parents a better 
understanding of Title VII. By and large, parental participation in activi- 
ties such as advisory groups and school events were perceived as mechanisms 
for developing more positive parent-child, and parent-school relationships, 
and for encouraging support for the project and its staff. For these m^Cs, 
improving participation was generally synonymous with increasing the number of 
participants rather than the degree of substantive involvement. A few 
coordinators stressed an active- role for parents in the governance function, 
but most emphasised school/project support activities. 

Parent Coo rdlfi^a tors* attitudes towards parents themselves were generally posi- 
tive.^ Parent Coordinators liked parents and felt they were genuinely inter- 
ested in their children's education. However, they also believed that parents 
were not fully qualified to help with either the child's educational develop- 
ment, or the design and implementation of the project. Consequently, some 
coordinators displayed paternalistic attitudes towards parents and were less 
successful in their efforts to communicate with parents and to enlist their 
participation in project events. 

Two contrasting sites (Eastland and Greenwood) were indicative of the range of 
attitudes found among Parent Coordinators regarding parental involvement. At 
Eastland, the Parent Coordinator felt that parents were extremely hard working 
people who were also very coimitted to the education of their children. Yet, 
she encouraged parental involvement only as a passive process whereby the 
parents' primary role was to support the efforts of school personnel. She 
mirrored the conventional attitude that parents should be grateful for the 
educational opportunities offered their children and should not challenge the 
system. On the other hand, the Parent Coordinator at Greenwood believed that 
parents should be actively involved in all aspects of the school program. She 
constantly solicited their participation by mail, by phone and by her working 
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relationship with the advisory committee. Whenever a group of parents gave 
her an excuse for non-involvement, i.e., babysitters or transportation, she 
accepted it as a challenge and proceeded to remedy the problem. In her words, 
"My job is to eliminate their excuses for ren:aining uninvolved." 

SELECTION PROCESS 

Parent Coordinators were considered either professional or paraprof ession?'' 
employees of the district. Usually, they had to file formal applications and 
were selected by the project administrators. Parental input was not a factor 
in the selection process, nor was it necessary for the applicant to be a proj- 
ect or district parent. Data on district requirements were sparse, largely 
because the coordinators had held their positions for several years* However, 
it was determined that fluency in the target language was essential for 
employment at all sites. Prior experience in people-oriented positions such 
as teaching or community work was also desirable. 



TRAINING 



Generally, Parent Coordinators did. not receive any formal training concerning 
the duties of the position. Rather, coordinators were expected to absorb the 
necessary skills while performing on the job. However, there was one site 
that had a definite training program. The training available at King Edward 
was twofold: one was in response to a state level mandate for Title I train- 
ing which had been expanded to include all Parent Coordinators of specially- 
funded, compensatory education programs; the other was provided by the 
Title VII Project Director and geared specifically for bilingual programs. 

LOCATION 

As mentioned earlier. Parent Coordinators spoke the target language of the 
parent population and were also from the same cultural group. Thus, they 
represented a potentially effective link between parents, project and staff. 
Yet, most PCs were located at central offices, and visited individual srchools 

< 



only intermittently on a weekly basis. Consequently, many PCs were 
unavailable for the school-level coordination of Title VII parents and were 
often inaccessible to the project parents. Systematic school-level 
coordination was found at only four sites (Stadium, Greenwood, Presidente and 
Valhalla). 
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IV. ACTIVITIES OF PARENT COORDINATORS 



Table 4-2 displays the data gathered on th,e activities of Parent Coordinators 
within six function areas: project governance, education, parent education, ^ 
school support, comnunity-school relations and social services. Each of these 
is discussed subsequently. 

I NVOLVEMENT WITH PROJECT GOVERNANCE • ^ 

The Parent Coordinator at eight of the 11 sites was involved with some aspect 
of project governance. Most were responsible for recruiting and encouraging 
membership on the advisory groups, as well as handling such logistical matters 
as meeting arrangements and transportation. Further, coordinators organized 
and publicized meetings, set agendas and coirmunicated with parents concerning 
CAC functions. 

Parent Coordinators were expected to attend CAC meetings and occasionally 
chaiV them as well. 

INVOLVEMENT WITH THE EDUCATION FUNCTION 

Except for the district Parent Coordinator at Greenwood, who helped administer 
language proficiency tests to children, most coordinators were not directly 
involved in the instructional process of the project. Rather, their primary 
role at four sites was to advise parents of available aide positions and 
^encourage parents to apply for them or otherwise volunteer for the educational 
component. 

- In the case of Valhalla, where there was a parent volunteer component, the 
Parent Coordinator assumed a networking function among these parents, to 
en^iure that they had adequate and similar classroom resources. This was 
partly in response to her role as an instructional resource person. 
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INVOLVF M ENT WITH PARENT EDUCATION 

The definitions used by districts for parent education were complex, and 
included many subject areas. We found ten sites that offered parent education 
programs as part of the Title VII project. At nine of these. Parent Coordina- 
tors participated in organizing and designing workshops, recruiting partici- 
pants, handling logistics, conducting the sessions or providing instructors 
and materials. 

INVOLVEMENT WITH SCHOOL SUPPORT 

Non-instructional school suppport inQluded such items as fundraising, and 
making instructional materials or costumes. Although Parent Coordinators were 
generally responsible for informing parents about project events (e.g., multi- 
, cultural ftitival days), the actual organizing and recruiting for such activi- 
ties were handled at the school level. Thus, teachers and aides assumed the 
central role in coordinating parent efforts for these functions. Classroom 
personnel were also more likely to be aware of an instructional need, (e.g., 
teaching aids), and requested parental assistance directly as the need arose. 

INVOLVEMENT WITH CONMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

At ten of the 11 sites providing coordination. Parent Coordinators were per- 
ceived as the major link between parents and the schools since they were fre- 
qi'ently the only school personnel to speak the target language, thus making 
translation an important aspect of their role. Administrators relied on coor- 
dinators to keep parents informed of project and school activities. Further, 
Project Directors rarely visited the individually funded schools and thus 
expect'^d the coordinators to bridge this gap with their school and home visits. 
In addition, PCs would occasiona.ly take on an advocate role for parents by 
representing their concerns at meetings with project and school personnel. 



INVOLVEMENT WITH SOCIAL SERVICES 



Although not officially called for in a job description, Parent Coordinators 
at three sites had assumed a social service role, e.g., helping parents cope 
with joblessness, with lack of food or clothing, with health service needs, or 
with general relocation dilemmas. Home visitations provided coordinators the 
opportunity to become personally involved with home-based problems of parents 
and gain their confidence. Although it never became the primary focus of the 
coordinators, it nonetheless proved to be an avenue for building rapport. 
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V. DISCUSSION 



The position of Parent Coordinator was established in response to a need on 
the part of Title VII projects to have someone directly responsible for the 
implementation of activities calling for parental participation. In most 
cases, the role evolved as a result of project components that required 
parent-staff interaction for their implementation. Generally, parent 
coordination is a recent phenomenon instituted within the last four or five 
years. 

Parent Coordinators were central the implementation of parental involvement 
activities at many sites in our s ^y. As will be developed in subsequent 
chapters, coordinators were often a major factor contributing to the types of 
parental involvement activities carried out, and to the degree of success 
realized by the activities. As our discussion of parental involvement con- 
tinues, the critical nature of Parent Coordinators will emerge and we will 
frequently include reconmendations regarding these individuals. 

Typically, the parent coordination position was considered an important one in 
Title VII projects. Coordinators served as intermediaries between the dis- 
trict, school or project and the parents of served students. Thus, by virtue 
of their position in the project, they were able to positively or negatively 
influence parent participation. 

On the positive side, the ethnic and language backgrounds of Parent Coordina- 
tors were closer to those of Title VII parents than was usually true of other 
professional staff members; therefore, coordinators were able to conmunicate 
better with parents and were more successful at engaging parents in project 
functions. 

On the other hand. Parent Coordinators by virtue of their intermediary role 
were in a position to interpret parental Involvement according to their own 
attitudes and beliefs. Many worked under minimal direct supervision, and had 
great latitude in how they accomplished their tasks. Some coordinators 

7 - 
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assumed a paternalistic stance with parents, filtering the information 
provided for them and restricting parental input to the project on the 
assumption that parents were not sufficiently qualified to make meaningful 
contributions. 

Given the centrality of the Parent Coordinator in Title VII projects, we have 
a number of suggestions to make about them. These suggestions will Ije more 
easily comprehended in subsequent chapters where the discussion of the Parent 
Coordinator role within each function will be treated in greater detail. 
Thus, we reserve our suggestions for the final chapter of this volume. 
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NUMBER ANDSEX 



TYPE 



AGE 



ETHNICITY 



SECOND LANG. 
FLUENCY 



EDUCATION 



PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 



TRAINING 



ATTtTUOE RE: 
PROJECT 



ATTITUDE RE: 

PARENTAL 

INVOLVEMENT 



FULLTIME 



EASTLAND 



IF 



GREENWOOD 



Project 
Central 
Office at 
District 
Office 



1.20'j 



White 



ATTITUDE RE: 
PARENTS 



1:HS. 



Community 
member 



DJT 



0 



2F 
1M 



1 District 

2 School 



2: 30's 
1:20'j 



2 Hisp. 
1 Black 



27 



1:HS. 
l'H.S - 
1:Coff. 



1:T^ Aide 

1: School 
PC 

1. Teacher 



1 . OJT + 

Bil. conf. 
2rOJT only 



KING 
EDWARD 



5F 



PORTSMOUTH 



2F 



State 
Level 



No data 



5 Asian 



l'H.S. 
2H.S.+ 
2: CoH. 



Pre-ichool 

teaching 

Ph.D. 

Linguistics 

Lang. 

teacher 

Secretary 



On-going 
and 

structured 



2 District 



1.60's 
1.20's 



ROCKWDOO 



IF 



District 



l:40's 



2 Hisp. 



2: H.S. 



1: Business 
Woman 

1: Classroom 
vol 



OJT 



o 



0 



LEGEND: 

SECOND LANGUAGE FLUENCY 
y «Yes 



Hispanic 



K'CoM. 



PC for 
district 
for 6 
years 



STADIUM 



1M 



District 



l:30's 



Hispanic 



l:Co». 



Teacher 



OJT 



OJT 



EDUCATION 

HS » High school educ. 
HS+ » Some college 
Coll. 3 College degree 



MAGNUS 



IF 



Project 
Centra! 
Office 
at one 
school 



l:30's 



White 



I.CoII. 



Teacher 
(3 years} 



None 



EXPERIENCE 
T^ = Title I 
T^ = Title VII 
PC « Parent Coordinator 



TRAINING 

OJT = on the job 

Bil. conf. ~ bilingual conference 

CAC * Community Advisory Committee 



rAHTMlMc 


MAGNUS 


STADIUM 


DARK 
CD. 


BLUELAKE 


PREStOENTE 


VALHALLA 


IF 


IF 


IF 


IF 


3F(+CAC 
members) 


2F (assist 
CAC efforts) 


Project 
Centra! 
Office 
at one 
school 


School 


District 


District/ 

Project 

Office 


2 Project 
Office 
1 school 


District 


1:40'$ 


30's 


50's 


40's 


30's and 
40's 


1 : 30's 


White 


Hispanic 


White 


White 


3 Hispamc 


2 Asian 




y 


y 


y 


3y 


2y 


1: Coll. 


HS. 


Coll. 


Coll. 


3: Coll. 


l:Co!l. 


Teacher 
(3yrs) 


Vol + 
parent 


Teacher 
+ 

Adminis* 
trator 


Principal 


Teachers 
1 : no data 


Ty Parent 
^ Teacher 


None 


OJT 


None 


None 


None 


None 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 










• 


• 






• 




• 


• 



ATTITUDES 



# ■ Very Positive 

Q = Positive 

0=* Neutral 

0« Negative 



Table 4-1. Characteristics of Parent Coordinators 





FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 




EASTLANO 


GREENWOOO 


KING 
EOWARO 


PORTSMOUTH 


ROGKWOOO 


STAOIUM 


MAGNUS 


MAGNUS 


STAOIUM 


OARK 
CO. 


BLUELAKE 


PRESIOENTE 


VALHALLA 


PROJECT 
GOVERNANCE 




Coord. GAG 
correspon- 
dence 

Meeting 
iogistics 

Transports 
and recruits 

Helps achieve 
goals 


Stimulate 

parent 

attendance 


Contacts 
parents re: 
meetings 


Meeting 
logistics 


Attends 
Title 1 and 
Title VII 
meetings 








Recruits 


Recruits 


Helps with 
CAC agenda 
and corres- 

Encourages 
participa- 
tion 


A parent/ 
staff CAC 
member - 

nrtt at TAH 
resource 
person in 
curriculum 


DAin Ainrc 
rAfU AlUtd 




Administers 
prcf.ciency 
tests 

• 
















Recruits 


Recruits 


Coordinates 
workshops 




VOLUNTEERS 




Recruits 






Organizes 
field trips 

Recruits 










Recruits 


Recruits 




Supervises 

parent 

volunteers 


HOME 
TUTORING 




























PARENT EOUCATtON 


ESL&GEO 
cittses 


ESL-recruits 
and trans- 
ports parents 


Improves 
parents 
educational 
^ills 


Grafts 


Plans and 
conducts 
sessions 


ESL^GEO 


Recruits 


Recruits 


Arts and 
crafts 




Oesigns 
workshops 
to attract 
parents 


Coordinates 
workshops 




CPunni cmdoadt 
dbnUUL dUrrUHl 




























COMMUNITY- 
SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


Home visits 

MHts with 
partnts at 

schools 

Translatts 


Informs 
re: project, 
school, and 
community 

Translates 


Liaison 

Prepares 
and/or 
translates 
materials 


Liaison 


Home visits 

Communica- 
tion link 

Transporta- 
tion 

Counseling 


School 
visits 


Project 
informa* 
tion link 

Coordinate 

cultural 

events 


Cultural 
events 

Informs 
parents 


Transport 

Home visits 

Parent 
rooms 


Liaison 




Home visits 

Hilps children 
wnh 

problems 


Contacts 
parents 

Translate 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Translattt 

ASifU 
parents with 
social 
aQincits 
t.g., htaith 


Informs 
parents 
re: com- 
munity 
services 
















Locates 
jobs 

Helps 

relocate 

families 









LEGENO: 

ES L « E nglish as a Second Lartguage 
GEO 3 General Education Oevelopment 
CAC » Community Advisory Committee 



Table 4-2. Activities of Parent Coordinators 



CHAPTER 5 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE VII GOVERNANCE 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Historically, the general public, especial ly members of low-income and 
racial/ethnic minority groups have been excluded from governance structures 
which decided issues on their behalf. In 1964, the widespread grass roots 
demands that individuals be given a voice in decisions directly affecting 
their lives yielded a legislative response, namely, the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

The Act required that poverty programs be developed with "maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and the members of the groups to be 
served." Four years later, the enactment of Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) incorporated this concept, stipulating that 
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representatives of the target population participate in self-governance, at 
least within the confines of the project, through membership in a District- 
Level Community Advisory Committee (CAC). 



In this study, parental involvement in governance is defined as participation 
in the decision-making process at the project level. To take into account all 
possible avenues of involvement, we attempted to identify other parent groups 
besides the CAC, as well as individual parents, that participated in project 
decision making. Finding relatively few instances of such participation, 
hov.jver, we focused our attention on the governance function as exercised by 
the CACs and, more specifically, on the nature and extent of parental 
involvement in these advisory groups. 

A review of the literature on citizen participation suggested three primary 
areas of decision making in which CACs may be involved. The first is program 
content: decisions about what type of instructional services a program should 
provide and how they should be delivered. The second is the project budget. 
Here, we were interested i. allocation decisions spanning, the entire project, 
rather than merely a "parental involvement" line item. The tliird is project 
personnel: decisions about what criteria should be used in selecting staff, 
which candidates should be selected, and how tasks should be assigned. 
Because other areas in which the advisory group could conceivably be involved 
(for instance, decisions about its own function and operations) were 
considered of lesser importance, they are treated accordingly, in this 
chapter. Our discussion focuses on the three areas mentioned above. 

This chapter is divided into four major sections. In the remainder of this 
section, we will outline those provisions of the Title VII regulations that 
relate to parent advisory groups and summarize our major findings with respect 
to governance. S-ction II describes the CACs. Section III discusses the 
factors that facilitated or inhibited parental involvement in governance, and, 
the personal and educational/institutioral outcomes of such invjlvement. 
Lastly, Section IV presents the conclusions and policy implications of our 
findings. 
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ERJC 



TITLE VII PROVISIONS RaATED TO PARENT ADVISORY GROUPS 



Although revisions to Title VII were being formulated and proposed at the time 
of the site visits, none had yet been adopted. Some project staff seemed 
generally aware that changes might be in the offing, but no one mentioned any 
specific revisions to the legislation. Thus, we believe that the anticipation 
of change did not distort our findings. 

The legislative provisions in effect when our data collection took place, 
which relate specifically to parents and advisory groups, may be summarized as 
follows: 

• Grant applications for project funding are to be developed in 
consultation with an advisory council, which will participate in 
planning the project. In addition, the advisorycounci 1 will be given 
adequate staff and resources ta review drafts of the grant application 
and to prepare coirments and recoirmendations concerning the application. 

• The advisory council will have a minimum of seven members, the 
majority of whom will be parents or other representatives of limited 
English proficient (LEP) children. 

• Once the project is funded, an advisory cormiittee shall be established 
to .consult continuously with the grantee and to participate in 
conducting the project. 

• The corrmittee members are to be selected by the parents of children 
participating in the program. The majority of committee members shall 
be the parents of LEP children in the program. Moreover, half shall 
be members of the minority target population. 

• A member of the advisory council may also be a member of the advisory 
committee. 
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• Parents shall be informed of the instructional goals of the program 
and of the progress of their children. 

It is important to note that there are two different groups referred to in the 
legislation. Our Site Study data indicate that the council -commit tee distinc- 
tion proved conceptually confusing and logistically cumbersome. (For a more 
detailed discussion, see Section II, the Nature of Parental Involvement in 
Cdmnunity Advisory Cormittees) . Because our sites were all ongoing projects, 
which should have had advisory committees, we will use the term "conmittee" or 
"CAC" in referring to the advisory group, regardless of the name it had at the 
site. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

Our findings in the area of governance for the 13 sites in the study will be 
the subject of discussion in the remainder of this chapter. The four major 
findings may be highlighted as follows: 

• All sites had a CAC for the Title VII project. 

• In virtually ev9ry CAC, the majority group was parents of limited 
English proficient (LEP) students in the project. 

t With a few exceptions, CACs were not deeply involved in governance. 
Most did not advise or otherwise contribute to decisions regarding the 
planning, implementation o*" evaluation of the project. 

• The data revealed three distinct patterns of CAC involvement in 
governance: (ly no involvement : situations where the CAC played 
neither an advisory nor a decision-making role in the project; 
(2) token involvement : situations where the CAC was given some 
opportunity to discuss major project issues but ultimately had no 
influence O'^ the decisions; and (3) advise/decide involvement : 
situations where the CAC contributed input which ultimately influenced 
the governance of the project. 
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II. THE NATURE OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMIHEES 



The sample for the study was comprised of 13 Title VII sites located 
throughout the United States and representing three language groups: 
(1) Spanish, (2) other European, and (3) Asian. Consistent with their 
nepresentation within Title VII, the Spanish language group constituted the 
majority (seven sites), whereas the remaining six sites were equally divided 
between the other European and the Asian language groups. 

Only five of the 13 sites had both a council and a committee; and in all 
cases, the dist^'nction was blurred and confusing. At Portsmouth, for example, 
the mandated responsibilities for these two bodies were switched, and the 
council had become the program implementation advisory group* At King Edward, 
Presidente, and Stadium, membership in the two groups was either identical or 
overlapped considerably. Stadium* s council had for some time been replaced by 
the committee, but parent members attributed council accomplishments to the 
comnittee and referred to both entities as "the conmi ttee." Because King 
Edward and Presidente retained both council and committee as distinct 
entities, essentially the same people had to attend two separate meetings* 
Finally, Dark County resolved the dilemma by suspending committee operations 
for one year while the council met to prepare a new grant application; the 
effect was to exclude parents from participating in decisions about progrem 
implementation for the entire year. 

In summary, the legislated distinction between council and conmittee simply 
did not work out well in practice. Consequently, our conceptual framework led 
us to look at parental involvement in any Title VII advisory group, or CAC, 
regardless of the term used to identify it. 

In addition to th6 major findings highlighted earlier, many secondary findings 
about the advisory committees emerged from the study. These findings will be 
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discussed under four headings that appear to best describe the dimensions of 
the CACs: 

• structure and organization, 

• membership characteristics, 
e operations, and 

• functions (both governance and non-decision activities). 

Data were colTected on several variables within each dimension. Those which 
constituted a pattern or highlighted an interesting aspect of the CACs are 
listed in Tab'les 5-1 through 5-4 and will be discussed more thoroughly in the 
remainder of this section. The sites are grouped according to their 
isar-jticipation levels in governance, with the more actively involved CACs 
appearing on the right. 

» 

STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 



Although Title Vll regulations provide for the establishment of district-level 
community advisory groups, with a mc.jc^ity of members being parents of 
students in the target population, the precise composition and organizatidnal 

^ particulars of these groups are left to the discretion of the local project. 

-Therefore, as Table 5-1 indicates, the structure and organization of the CACs 
varied considerably across sites. 

All 13 sites had a Title VII CAC* In four of these ?ites (all of them 
located in large urban centers or their suburbs), the CACs were incorporated 
into a district-wide advisory comnittee, in which parents with similar 
concerns oversaw a broad rangt of programs. Thus, the Title VII CAC 
constituted a subconmittee of the more comprehensive body. At three of the 

*The data on Valentine are sparse throughout the chapter because the CAC was 
not established until the final two weeks of the Site Study. This was attri- 
^uted to an election procedure outlined in the bylaws which required a quorum 
of potential memoers be present at a general meeting to elect school represen 
tatives to the CAC. District efforts to convene- a quorum were repea^-edly 
unsuccessful until May, 1980, yet the quorum provision remained unchanged. 
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four sites which had such an arrangement, the con so * Id a ted committee was 
concerned specifically with bilingual education and was, in fact, called the 
Bilingual District Advisory Committee (BDAC). 

These BDACs were established to accommodate state-level mandates requiring 
district advisory comfnittees for all state bilingual programs. In the case of 
Greenwood, the BDAC parent members represented district. State and Federal 
bilingual programs. The Title VII CAC parents were elected by their peers to 
represent their school program on the BDAC. The Title VII CAC existed only as 
a BDAC subcommittee. The entire BDAC participated in the discussion of issues 
brought before it for consideration. Parents were not kept from contributing 
their suggestions because of their particular funding representation. Rather, 
everyone's involvement was encouraged in order to achieve a consistently good 
bilingual education program throughout the district. It was not uncommon for 
this year's Title VII students to be the concern of next year's district 
program. Thus, all parents were perceived as having a legitimate interest in 
any issue addressed by the BDAC. At Valhalla and Valentine there were two 
separate entities, a Title VII CAC and d BDAC. The two-entity structure was 
also present at the fourth site (Stadium) where all specially funded programs 
were consolidated at the subdistrict level. 

In terms of logistics, one-half of the CACs reporting met during school hours; 
the other half usually met in the evening. Typically, the meetings were 
conducted by either the Project Director or the Parent Coordinator, who was 
usually responsible for cho'^sino the topics for discussion. At most CAC 
meetings, either both languages were used or the Project Director, Parent 
Coordinator, or some other project staff member provided translation. 

MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS 

Data on CAC members are contained in Table 5-2. Although Title VII guidelines 
do not restrirt membeisnip to parents, they do specify that a majority of the 
CAC must be parents of children served by the project. We found this majority 
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parent membership at ten of the 13 sites. In fact, nine of the CACs were com- 
prised of 80 to 100 percent parent members. Parents were almost exclusively 
native speakers of the target language. The chairperson was a parent at all 
but one site. 

Insofar as the selection of CAC members is concerned, most projects considered 
all Title VII parents to be eligible members, however, they had to attend 
meetings in order to qualify as official voting members. Generally, initial 
CAC membership was determined by a formalized selection process, i.e., peer 
flection, sta'^f appointment. Subsequent members were added once they attended 
a meeting. Thus, CAC membership tended to be fluid, with only a core of 
parents attending meetings regularly (see Table 5-1). In all but one instance, 
the project staff was responsible for recruiting CAC members, though school 
principals would sometimes help by identifying likely candidates. The one 
notable exception was Valhalla which assigned to one of its subcommittees the 
task of actively recruiting parents. » 

OPERATIONS 

To understand better how the CACs worked as governance units, we examined two 
aspects of each committee's sustaining network- (1) how it was supported and 
(2) how it conmunicated with its members and with the larger conmunity. 
Table 5-3 summarizes these data. 

iUPPORT 

We examined two major areas of support which could be provided by the 
project: training and otl.er project support. Within training, .;e included 
whatever the sites identified as training for the CAC. Careful examination of 
the five sites revealed that the training was of a general orientation nature 
and did not address governance skills. The one minor exception to this 
pattern occurred at Rockwood, where two worKshops were devoted to specific 
governance skills, namely, oarlimentary procedure and budget development. 
Since the overall focus at the sites was non-governance, training is more 
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appropriately discussed under Chapter 7, Other Forms of Farental Involvement, 
Parent Education. Generally, other project support, whether for the CAC or 
other Title VII parents was not a major project focus at our sample sites. 
Office services were available at just over half the sites, whereas personal 
support was rare and project-related documents, when available, were rarely 
translated into the target language of the parent population. In fact, only 
two sites (Rockwood and Greenwood) provided all three types of other support. 

CO^WUNI CATION 

The information flow of an organization is always an important feature of its 
operations. Thus, we examined how the CAC communicated, both with its own 
membership and with other parties, such as other Title VII parents, the school 
staff and community. We discovered two distinct approaches. 

Overall, it was the project staff that determined the content and audience of 
the correspondence. In these cases, communiques were written, targeted almost 
exclusively for members, and emphasized meeting logistics information which 
would increase attendance. However, three of the four sites where CACs 
participated in the cormiunication mechanism (Greenwood, Presidente and 
Valhalla) illu^.trated an alternate pattern. First, their efforts were 
directed at reaching a larger audience, that is, they disseminated project- 
related matters beyond the CAC membership (i.e. superintendent, school board 
fpembers ^nd civic groups) in order to foster a broader base of cofnnunity 
support for the program. Second, their methods accommodated what they 
oerceived as parent concerns, namely, language and the need for personal 
contact through home visits or telephone calls. 

FUNCTIONS 

Since the advisory counittee was designed to facilitate parental participation 
in governance, our primary interest was in the kinds of issues brought before 
the CACs and in the extent to which CAC members provided advice or otherwise 
influenced decisions on those issues. The governance-related issues 
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previously identified by our conceptual framework were those dealing with 
budget, personnel, curriculum and the proposal. Recognizing that CAC 
activ'vies could extend beyond decision making, we also looked at other 
(non-decision) CAC activities, especially insofar as they explained the extent 
of CAC participation in governance. Table 5-4 gives data on both types of 
activities. 



At ten of the sites under scudy, a formal role for the advisory conmittee had 
been written in either the grant proposal or the CAC bylaws, which usually 
paraphrased the language of the Title VII legislation calling for general 
parental assistance in the planning, development, and implementation of the 
project. At only two sites, Valhalla and Magnus, were more task-oriented 
roles specified for the advisory committee, and these specifications were used 
to justify their subcommittee structure. Valhalla's additional roles covered 
a wide range of activities, primarily in the area of governance whereas the 
roles at Magnus were limited to school support, a non-decision function. 

Governance Activities . As was mentioned earlier,, our study revealea three 
distinct patterns of CAC involvement in governance: no involvement, token 
involvement, and advise/decide involvement. The following discussion of 
governance activities is organized into these three categories, and the 
ordering of sites in Table 5-4 follows the three identified patterns. 

Seven of the 13 sites fall into the no involvement category. CAC members jid 
not participate in any aspect of decision making relative to the project. 
Though chey existed as organizational entities, they served chiefly as a 
rubber stamp for decisions already made by the project staff, which neither 
solicited their input nor considered it as a factor. For instance, at 
Valentine, Bluelake, Rockwood, Stadium, and Eastland, no project issue was 
ever brought before t\}e CAC for consideration or advisement. Rather, CAC 
members were informed of decisions after they had been made. The pattern 
varied slightly at Portsmouth and Lerida in that the final version of the 
grant application was submitted to the CAC for approval (but not with the 
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No Involvement The CAC played no role in project decisions. The CAC 

may have been informed about project activities but 
did not participate in decisions about those 
activities. This category includes sites where CAC 
meetings were devoted to reports from staff about the 
project, and where there was no expectation that the 
project would change as a result of those reports. 
This category also includes sites where the CAC did 
not meet during the year. 

Token Involvenient This category is characterized by the project staff's 

prominence in decision making. The CAC had limited 
opportunities for involvement and typically acted as 
a "rubber stamp." There are two distinct variations 
within this category, which are: (1) CAC meetings 
provide a forum for presentation of project matters. 
However, the CAC neither questions nor contributes to 
the project plan. (2) The CAC engaged in discussions 
of project topics and staff plans during meetings, 
occasionally offering ideas of its own.. Nonetheless, 
its participation does not contribute to or otherwise 
influence project decisions. 

The CAC gave advice that was heeded by project staff, 
or actually made decisions on its own. Although 
sites frequently said that their CAC "reviewed and 
approved" defcisions in an area, to have been placed 
in this category, there must have been evidence that 
this review actually resulted in changes. Also, 
there must have been evidence of a pattern of advice 
taken or decisions made; it was not sufficient for 
there to have been but one instance when a decision 
was actually influenced by the CAC. 



Advise/Decide 
Involvement 



Figure 5-1. Levels of CAC Involvement in Governance 
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intention of allowing members to revise it or even comment on it). In short, 
these advisory conmittees were given no opportunity to generate suggestions, 
nor did they initiate any effort to influence the project's governance. To 
further illustrate this point, the Portsmouth site will be discussed in more 
detail. The Project Director had scheduled the two CAC meetings for October 
and May of the 1979-80 school year. At the first session, the Project 
Director nominated the officers who were ultimately elected and then proceeded 
to present Title VII's plan for the academic year (already underway), i.e., 
classrooms to be -'ncluded, the math and reading curriculun to be used, and the 
parent craft classes to be offered. At the May meeting, she reported on the 
project's general accomplishments, but eliminated anything related to changes 
made during the year. The two noteworthy omissions represented approximately 
$1,500 in budget reallocations which directly affected pare^nts: the 
home-school newsletter had been cancelled and the parent education materials 
allotment had been reduced by half. The Project Director then submitted the 
final copy of next year's continuation proposal to the CAC for sign-off 
approval. She neither explained the proposal to the members, nor solicited 
any feedback. Rather, she described it as "similar to this year's program." 
She stressed the importance of their signatures in order to obtain a funding 
conrnitwnt by the Title VII deadline. The meeting was adjourned until the 
fall. 

Three sites belong to the token involvement category in that their advisory 
conmittees had some opportunity to interact with project staff on critical 
project decisions. Thus, the King Edward, Magnus, and Dark County CACs were 
all minimally involved in the preparation of the grant proposal. More 
specifically, the project staff gave information to the CAC members, along 
with specific options for consideration, prior to submitting the final version 
of the application. At ooth King Edward and Magnus, CAC members vfillingly 
approved the draft proposal without much discussion or questioning of the 
staff's judgment. The Dark County CAC occasionally suggested alternatives or 
additions to the proposal (i.e., a bilingual counselor, guest speakers, end a 
oi lingual nurse). But these suggestions were either ignored or argued away by 
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the Project Director. For example, when the CAC requested that guest speakers 
be invited to assist the CAC in developing their governance skills, the 
Project Director strongly opposed the suggestion. Moreover, he admittedly 
"^Qsed a stalling technique to avoid taking any action on the issue. In his 
words, "(Whenever a CAC member inquired about the status of the lecturers) I 
would simply tell them that I was still looking into it, until finally they 
dropped the issue.'' He was able to do this, for two reasons: (1) he was the 
CAC*s only link to the school district's decision-making structure, and (2) he 
was regarded by all as "the expert" in bilingual education, a title he had 
earned by creating an exceptional program at Dark County. Of these three 
advisory committees, only the one at King Edward participated in a major 
project decision area beyond the proposal: the selection of personnel. The 
data indicate that some parents used to help initially screen potential 
project staff. The final decision rested with the Project Director, however, 
and the procedure for seeking parental input was never followed 
systematically. In sumnary, the advisory comfnittees at these three sites 
participated in decision making to the extent that they at least discussed 
some of the issues before the final decision was reached. Nonetheless, they 
seem to have had no effect on the outcome. In the case of King Edward and 
Magnus, revisions were never offered by the CAC; in the case of Dark County, 
suggested modifications were typically ignored. 

This general pattern of low CAC involvement in decision areas related directly 
to project governance conflicts somewhat with the findings from the Federal 
Program Survey. The estimated levels of CAC involvement were projected as 
higher in the FPS than those suggested by the Site Study. For example, in the 
FPS, 62 percent of the CACs were said to have at least advised the LEA in 
developing the project application or planning the project components. 
Moreover, 58 percent were at least involved in advising the LEA on the project 
budget. In contrast, the Site Study CAJs were virtually uninvolved in these 
two areas. Two factors may help explain the discrepancy. First, the FPS 
respondents were district/project personnel. Second, the definitions used for 
"advising" in the Site Study were more stringent in that they were more 
closely linked to the ultimate decisions than were thosf^ used in the FPS. 
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Therefore, the FPS results were based on staff perceptions of the CAC's level 
of involvement which may have described a CAC as advisory if parents were 
asked to sign off on a proposal or budget, even if the CAC typically did so 
without questioning or suggesting changes. In the Site Study, involve ent of 
this type would be considered "None" or "Token," depending on the level of CAC 
involvement. 



Finally, the advisory cormittees at three sites demonstrated played a major 
role in project decision-making. The Greenwood, Presidente, and Valhalla CACs 
actively participated in, and ultimately influenced, project decisions in at 
least one crucial area. All three were involved in reviewing and commenting 
on the grant proposal. In addition, the Greenwood CAC played an act-ive role 
in influencing personnel decisions: for instance, it requested that all 
paraprofessionals in the bilingual program be fluent native speakers in the 
language of the target population, a request subsequently adopted as a policy 
by the school district. More recently, concerned with the shortage of 
bilingual teachers in the district, the CAC suggested that a parent be 
included as a member of the interview conmi ttee, and this suggestion was alio 
adopted. In the case of Presidente, the advisory committee made all budget 
allocations for the project. Since the Valhalla advisory coimiittee was 
heavily involved in all major decision areas and was virtually a parent-run 
project, it merits a more detailed description. It follows as an illustrative 
case of an advisory/decision-making CAC; however, it is not intended to 
represent a typical level-three CAC. Although the CACs of these three sites 
did not necessarily have the final authority in decisions, their influence was 
strong, and their suggestions were seldom ignored or rejected. 

Non-Decision Activities. At eight of the 13 sites, CACs were involved in 
non-decision activities. Indeed, in some cases, they represented the only 
type of parent participation in the project. Although such activities usually 
did not involve decision making, we will mention them here to illustrate the 
breadth of CAC involvement in Title VII projects. (See Chapter 7 for a more 
detailed discussion). These activities fall into four categories, as follows: 
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The Valhalla Title VII project operates three sites In one of the nation's major urban centers. It is 
one of several Title VII language projects in this LEA. It serves an almost exclusively middle to upper 
middle Income population, which 1s drawn from all over the LEA. Thus, participating students are bused 
daily. The target language is an Asian dialect and about two-thirds of the students In the project are 
of Asian descent. The others are mostly White. The sample school studied is located In a middle Income 
area and has a predominately White student population. However, the isolated nature of the Title VII 
project (which functions like a school-wlthln-a-school ) does not afford much Interaction between the 
project students and those attending the regular school program. 

The Title VII CAC Is quite strong and efficiently organized into an elaborate subcommittee structure, 
headed up by an Executive Committee. The general CAC membership is determined by a parent or staff's 
direct affiliation with the program. Thus, all parents of children served by the program as well as all 
project staff are considered to be members of the CAC. However, the responsibilities of the CAC are 
specifically assigned to parents through a variety of mechanisms. First, all officers are elected and 
staff members may not hold office. Second, staff members may not comprise more than one-third of the 
membership of a subcommittee. Third, staff members on the Personnel Committee do not have voting rights. 

There are two co-chairpersons of the CAC. This approach was designed to allow for at least one bilingual 
parent to act in this capacity. The co-chairpersons, the treasurer and the secretary are the nucleus of 
the Executive Comnlttee which coordinates and directs the efforts of the other eight subcommittees 
comprising the CAC. In addition* the parents and staff of each Title VII classroom nominate one parent 
to serve on each of these subconinittees. Other parents are encouraged to volunteer their services as 
needed. The general CAC schedules at least four annual meetings, whereas the subcommittees meet on an 
as-nepded basis and report their activities regularly to the Executive Committee. Throughout this 
netwo. k, meetings are conducted and agendas set exclusively by the CAC. At the time of the data 
collection, there were about 20 parent members (elected officers of the subcownittees) and 15 of these 
regularly attended the CAC meetings, three were men, 12 were women. 

The Valhalla CAC was active in every phase of the program and maintained an extremely high profile in the 
project. To illustrate the scope of their Involvement, the governance-related subcommittes were as 
follows: the Personnel Committee, the Recruitment/Publicity Conmittee, the Fundraising Committee, the 
Curriculum Corrmittee, the Site Transportation Committee, and the Political Action Committee. The 
subcommittee network served two major unifying functions: (1) it focused the CAC's energies in specific 
project-relevant areas, and (2) ensured that some parents would concentrate all their efforts in securing 
the objectives for a particular area. The CAC exercised its decision-making authority both independently 
and in conjunction with the project staff. It functioned autonomously when it: iocated school sites to 
house the project, lobbied for and obtained district-supported busing for the students, raised funds for 
a CAC budget and controlled its expenditures (this year's yield was J5>000), interviewed and hired aides, 
and recruited parents into the various CAC activities. On the other hand, the CAC participated in 
conjunction with the project staff on program decisions when it interviewed and recommended applicants 
for teaching positions, reviewed and selected the instructional curriculum, allocated the project funds 
and formulated the proposal. 

Aside from its governance role, the Valhalla CAC participated in welcoming new families into the program, 
recruiting for and coordinating tne volunteer efforts of parents, establishing school level conmunicatlon 
links between parents and staff, and providing food and refreshments for program events. 

Although the CAC as a whole enjoyed considerable clout, no one parent could be identified as the most 
influential member. In fact, since about half of the membership had both college preparation and 
experience working In organizations, Valhalla had a pool of talented parent leaders who were committed to 
participatory democracy and worked cooperatively to that end by delegating major responsibilities to 
members throughout the CAC. 

Other than access to copying equipment for the preparation of newsletters and minutes for distribution, 
the project provided V3ry little support for CAC activities. The CAC received the personal support and 
encouragement of the Project Director, the school principal and other project staff. The home-school 
aide worked closely with the Recruitment /Publicity Committee member assigned to the school. She 
functioned as an information resource to ensure that the CAC was kept abreast of project and 
school-related matters which could be of concern to the CAC. The Curriculum Specialist worked with the 
Classroom Coordinators Committee to ensure the systematic operation of the instructional volunteer 
component. In addition, she acted as a resource person to the CAC on all Issues dealing with Curriculum. 

In sumnary, the Valhalla CAC was able to p]dy an acWve role in project decision making because its 
membership had considerable experience in group and organizational processes; it was effectively 
organized around specific goals and issues perceived as important; and lastly, its efforts were 
coordinated c.t both school and district levels by the combined efforts of staff and CAC. This high 
degree of coordination also facilitated the corrmunlcation exchange between project, CAC and parents, 
thereby fostering an Informed parent body. 



Figu*-e 5-2. Iliustrative Case of Advise/Decide Involvement: Valhalla 
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• School Support: At all eight of the sites, advisory cormiittee members 
gave support to their schools in a variety of ways: raising funds 
(luncheons), donating labor (e.g., making costumes, working on 
instruction materials), lobbying for continued funding (e.g., 
organizing signature drives and school board presentations), and 
sponsoring special school events (e.g., multicultural festivals). 

• Parent Education: This CAC activity, most frequently designed as an 
outreach vehicle to attract parents, included training in crafts, 
English as a Second Language, and child care. Guest speakers were 
often used. 

• Monitoring and Evaluation: CAC members sometimes visited classrooms. 
At one site (Greenwood), this classroom visitation resulted in a 
written evaluation report, but the data did not indicate whether the 
report v/as ever utilized in a decision-making forum. 

• Coimiunity Lia,ison: At some sites, especially those where the CACs 
demonstrated major involvement in governance, CAC members reached out 
to the cormunity by providing translation for non-English-speaking 
parents, helping students register in the program, informing parents 
about the program, recruiting for the advisory cormiittee, and 
publicizing the program through appearances at civic functions. 
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III. DISCUSSION; CAUSES AND SEQUENCES OF PARENTAL 



INVOLVEMENT IN GOVERNANCE 



Oae goal of the Study was to identify the factors that foster or inhibit 
parental involvement in decision making. Another goal was to describe the 
outcomes of such involvement. The finiing that three patterns--no 
involvement, token involvement, and advise/ decide involvement— could be 
discerned from the data, leads inevitably to the questions: Why are some 
advisory committees more involved in governance than others? What are the 
effects of more active participation? 

This section, then, fit'A describes the factors that seem to influence 
parental involvement in governance and then discusses the outcomes of that 
involvement. 

CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

Table 5-5, derived in part from the tables pv^esented earlier, lists the 
factors which seem to have had a substantial influence on parental involvement 
in governance. For easier reference, this table has also been organized 
according to levels of participation, with the least active sites on the left, 
and the most active on the right. It should be noted that none of these 
factors by itself fosters or inhibits parental involvement; rather, they must 
all be considered in combination. 

The first factor refers to the attitudes of the parent member target 
population. As was mentioned earlier, many parents, particularly at 
non-involvement sites had little formal education. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that they were unfamiliar with the structure and 
operations of the school system and as a result felt unqualified to 
participate. Moreover, the concept of parental involvement currently 
operating in American schools may ha^'e been especially foreign to those 
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educated abroad, where parents are neither expected nor encouraged to 

contribute in school matters. Thus, the attitude that parents are not 

qualified and education should be left to the professionals was not uncommon, 

especially at sites where CACs had little or no involvement in governance. 

In contrast, although a few parents at Greenwood and Presidente held similar 
views, this was not the prevalent attitude of the community. Moreover, these 
sites refused to accept this attitude and made attempts to change It. For 
example, the vice-president of the Greenwood advisory committee commented that 
the "education is for educators" attitude was one of the hardest to change, 
and that outspoken parents such as herself were often mistaken for staff. 
Therefore, she spent a good deal of time convincing other parents that they 
also had a meaningful ^ole in the project and needed to be actively involved. 
Also, the Parent Coordinator stated that parents were far more likely to 
respond lo other parents than to staff. Therefore, Greenwood combined staff 
and parent efforts to overcome this attitude. 

The next two variab-les reflect the project staff's perception of the parents* 
role and the training opportunities they provided. Significantly, in those 
cases where project staff felt that Title VII parents were not qualified for 
other than a support role, parents themselves usually felt a sense of 
incompetence; these attitudes were found exclusively at "no-involvement" and 
"token-involvement" sites. Yet virtually none of these programs offered 
training that might have helped parents to become familiar with the governance 
process and to develop greater self-confidence. Although "advise/decide 
involvement" sites also failed to offer training, that failure was not a 
crucial factor, since most parents had previous parental involvement and 
leadership experience, as well as a working knowledge of the school system's 
operations. 

The fourth and fifth variables have to do with Parent Coordinators. Two 
complementary patterns emerged: at virtually all the sites where the advisory 
cormiittee played either an advise/decide or a token role in governance, the 
Parent Coordinators were individuals who strongly supported the concept of 



parental involvement; their attitude is epitomized m the words of the 
Greenwood Parent Coordinator: "My job is to eliminate their excuses for 
remaining uninvolved." Conversely, the "no-involvemenf sites did not have 
Parent Coordinators who played a strong supportive role. 

In addition to the type of role assumed by the Parent Coordinator, the 
presence of school -level parent coordination further increased the level nf 
influence a Parent Coordinator could have on interested parents, ^y virtue of 
making the opportunity for involvement more accessible. Most Parent 
Coordinators were located at a central project or district office and 
typically spent one or one-half day per week at each project school site. 
Thus, parents would have to either be familiar with the weekly schedule or 
travel to the central office to see the Parent Coordinator. Telephoning the 
Parent Coordinator was usually not a viable option, since mahy non-English and 
limited-English-proficient parents had difficulty gettiiig beyond the 
predominately English-speaking staff, who were responsible for channeling 
incoming calls. Only four sites (Stadium, Greenwood, Presidente and Valhalla) 
had some form of school-level coordination effort, and three of these were 
advise/decide involvement sites. At Valhalla, it was a CAC parent member 
assigned to each project school -who networked with the Parent Coordinator, 
whereas at Greenwood, it was another staff person who worked closely with the 
Parent Coordinator. The importance seemed to lie more in the sense of project 
closeness generated by the accessibility than in the person actually assuming 
the tasks. The combination of school-level accessibility and a Parent 
Coordinator who was strongly supportive of parents in governance was found 
only at advise/decide i' volvement sites. <> 

The next factor highlights the importance of parent leadership. At sites 
where parents had little or no involvement in governance, a nonparent/ 
project professional usually controlled the decision-making process. In con- 
trast, at advise/decide involvement sites, a parent was the powerful figure, 
espousing and pursuing an active governance role. Typically, the powerful 
parent had previous leadership experience. At Greenwood, the vice-president 
of the CAC had helped to organize a parents' union and had been active on 
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other advisory conmittees, in one instance refusing to approve/sign off on a 
proposal to which the advisory committee had not been given an opportunity to 
contribute. At Presidente, the influential parent had previously been the CAC 
president and held an office in another civic organization. Valhalla had 
several parents, all experienced in group processes and organization opera- 
tions; some had their own businesses, and others had operated cooperative 
nurseries for years. In short, virtually all parent members of the CAC knew 
how* to set goals and how to secure the resources needed to achieve them. 

The last factor that significantly contributed to parental involvement in 
governance was the CAC's networking capabilities. At no-involvement and 
token-involvement sites, the advisory coinnittees existed in a vacuum, relying 
heavily if not exclusively on project staff as their link to the greater 
community. School board members, school superintendents, and community 
leaders who spoke the parents* language and who might have encouraged and 
supported^ their involvement in governance were often unaware of the existence 
of the CAC. Whereas at the three sites where parental involvement was heavy, 
the CACs themselves initiated contact with persons or groups in the larger 
cormiunity. This was done largely to establish a broader base of support for 
the program and thereby increase the likelihood for continued funding beyond 
Title VII. At Greenwood, the CAC vice-president had become acquainted with 
the superintendent and a school board member. She regularly invited them to 
meetings and visited them personally to secure their support on issues that 
were of major concern to the CAC. At Presidente, the former CAC president was 
also the president of an influential local civic group. On occasion, he would 
schedule Title VII presentations as part of the civic club's agenda in order 
to promote financial and moral support for CAC activities. At Valhalla, two 
subcommittees shared responsibi lity for keeping the project visible. The 
Publicity Coirmi ttee^s focus was more socially related to the events of the 
project, whereas the Political Action Committee emphasized the economic and 
political support of the project. Therefore, .its energies were directed at 
lobbying efforts and supporting political candidates who were sympathetic to 
the CAC's educational interests. 
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In sumnary, those sites where the advisory coninittees took no part in the 
decision-making process were characterized by the attitude (on the part of 
both parents and project staff) that parents were not qualified to make 
project decisions. Yet, no training was offered to correct this situation* 
The factor that differentiated the no -involvement from the token-involvement 
CACs was that two in three of the latter had Parent Coordinators who believed 
in and encouraged parental involvement. Advise/decide involvanent CACs were 
distinguished by the presence of a parent who assumed a leadership role, 
becoming the moving force behind the CACs governance activities, networking 
the CAC to other members of the business and education communities, and 
otherwise reducing the CACs dependence on project staff. 

OUTCOMES 

During the Site Study, we sought information on two broad classes of conse- 
quences of parental involvement activities. First, we looked for outcomes 
with regard to persons— parents, teachers, and administrators. Second, we 
inquired about outcomes affecting institutional and educational considera- 
tions—effects on the project, on schools., and on the f'istrict. 

Our finding that there was little actual parental participation in project 
governance was reflected in the data we gathered regarding outcomes. 

In terms of personal outcomes, parents were the only group to report positive 
effects emerging from their association with the CAC. Generally, being a 
member of the advisory group gave them a sense of importance, even in those 
cases where involvement in decision making was low or nonexistent. They said 
that they felt more comfortable around the school and that they had gained 
some confidence in dealing with staff. Only in the case of Greenwood, 
Presidente, and Valhalla did parents mention the feeling that their contri- 
butions were valued by the staff and that their involvement in the advisory 
committee gave them a sense of project ownership. Although there was one 
negative outcome reported, it was more attributable to the project's response 
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to parental involvement, rather than to the involvement itself. At Lerida, 
some parents, discouraged because they wer€ given so few opportunities to 
participate in decision making, dropped out of the CAC. 

Since the majority of CACs played a non-governance role, very few educational/ 
institutional outcomes could be attributed to parental involvement in 
governance. The three' advise/decide involvement sites were exceptions. At 
Greenwood, the advisor^y conmittee's insistence that all paraprofessionals be 
"native speakers" of the target population's language and that a parent sit on 
the cormiittee to interview teacher applicants resulted in the cormiitment, on 
the part of the school district, to hire only high-quality bilingual 
personnel. The Valhalla CAC also influenced staff hiring policy by 
recommending all applicants to be considered for teaching positions and by 
hiring all paraprofessionals for the project.* The Presidente CAC caused the 
creation of a r)ew staff position to provide counseling services at the junior 
high school l^Cel. It also obtained an increased allocation for purchasing 
books in the target language. These three CACs were joined by Dark County and 
Magnus in affecting yet another outcome: the parents had been instrumental in 
securing the LEA's financial commitment to the bilingual program. Thus, all 
projects were being continued Intact with district funding. No negative 
educational/institutional outcomes were associated with parental involvement 
in governance. 



/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

/ 
/ 
/ 

i^We use the term "hire" to indicate that the district offices formally 
responsible for hiring all personnel for the LEA never refused to hire the 
paraprofessional applicants reconmended by the CAC. In fact, one CAC member 
voiced concern that aides were no longer referred to as employees of the CAC. 
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IV • CONCLUSIONS 



The major conclusion to be drawn from the Site Study is that parental involve- 
ment in Title VII program governance has been virtually non-existent at over 
half of the projects. Several interrelated factors emerged which accounted 
for much' of this situation. These factors include the language of the 
legislation, the level of support and coordination allocated to the CAC and 
the training provided CAC members. Thus, if legislators, program officials, 
and practitioners wish to increase meaningful parental involvement in gov- 
ernance, these are factors that could be affected by policy changes. 

LEGISLATION 

Our findings indicate that the language of Title VII is imprecise regarding 
the actual role of the CAC. Moreover, this vagueness {advise, assist, review 
and comnent on the planning and ^implementation) was simply paraphrased as the 
formal CAC role statement at the sites. This led to implementations of this 
aspect of Tide VII in which local administrators were interpreting the 
language of the legislation from their own experiences or perspectives, and 
with varying results ranging from CAC total non-involvement to advise/decide 
involvement. In most cases, thie range of interpretation had not been 
conducive to CAC governance. Thus, the lack of involvement in governance may 
reflect a need for direction and focus rather than a reluctance to involve 
parents in this capacity. 

The guidelines mandating the creation of two advisory groups posed a different 
problem. Upon implonentation, the proposed distinction between council and 
coirmittee became blurred and presented several logistical problems, even 
though the provisions seem relatively clear. The energies currently expended 
on maintaining this distinction could be better channeled toward the 
resolution of more germane project governance issues. 
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PARENT COORDINATORS 

The mere presence of a Parent Coordinator did not determine a CAC's level of 
involvement. Rather, the success of the CAC depended on. whether the 
coordinator's efforts were in support of the CAC as an active governance 
body. Thus, Parent Coordinators who were in the project for the sole purpose 
of recruiting classroom participation, or otherwise supplem^-^ting the 
instructional component did not influence CAC governance. Moreover, Parent 
Coordinators were also not effective unless their efforts were networked with 
a school-level person. 

We conclude that the development of a CAC with governance activities should be 
supported by the initial interest and. undivided efforts of at least one Parent 
Coordinator to act as a catalyst for parents. This Parent Coordinator need 
not be located at the project school but should coordinate efforts with 
someone at the school site. Once the CAC 4iad begun to act independently, the 
Parent Coordinator could reduce his or hpr governance leadership to that of a 
facilitator and a CAC resource person. This Parent Coordinator role could be 
best directed with the aid of technical assistance from either the state or a 
regional center to maximize the effect of staff intervention and minimize the 
likelihood of staff domination of the CAC. 

TRAINING 

Our observations reveal that several obstacles to involvement are misconcep- 
tions or shortcomings of the target population in reference to the educational 
institution. Many parents lack familiarity with the structure and operations 
of the school system, with the concept of parental involvement in governance, 
with the skills required for participation, and lastly with the English 
language. In most cases, the lack of parental involvement is directly related 
to these factors, particularly when their unaltered continuation over a long 
period of time has made them virtually impossible to correct. Orientation 
sessions about Title VII regulations and the importance of parental partici- 
pation have not attacked the heart of the dilemma, since parental shortcomings 
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are in governance skills acquisition, not in a lack of desire to contribute to 
the project, as evidenced by their participation in non-governance activities. 
Parents have been expected to possess expertise in specialized areas of 
educational governance* For example, the review and development of a proposal 
is an intimidating task for many an educator, yet parents are to participate 
critically without the benefit of training. Not surprisingly, ten of the 13 
CACs repeatedly acquiesced to the judgment of project staff. Currently, 
Title VII regiOations are silent in the area of CAC training. Our suggestion 
is that Title VII initiate a leadership role by identifying skill areas within 
governance which would be considered when developing a CAC training program. 
These might include attitudes about , parental involvement, group process, 
school operations, problam solving, goal setting and resource allocation. 
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Table 5-3, CAC Support Features 
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Table 5-4. Functions of the CAC 
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Table 5-5. Contributory Factors 
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CHAPTER 6 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE EDUCATION FUNCTION 



I. INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will discuss three forms of parental involvement that, taken 
together, comprise the educational function: 

t Participation as paid paraprofessionals 

• Participation as classroom instructional volunteers 

t Participation as teachers of their own children at home 

The legislation for Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
does not address parental participation in any of these activities* However, 
it does not proscribe such participation, and we believe that these activities 
represent important opportunities for parental involvement. In the remainder 
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of this chapter we will discuss the extent to which Title VII projects made 
these opportunities available to parents of served children. 

This chapter consists of five parts. The remainder of Part I presents a brief 
discussion of the major findings for each of the activities listed above. The 
next three parts will present the data for each of the three activities. The 
detailed data collected from the sites will be presented in tables. The text 
accompanying the tables will focus on the evidence that supports the major 
findings, occasionally exploring in depth a promising site-specific 
situation. In these presentations we will discuss the potential causes and 
reported consequences of parental involvement in each activity. The fifth 
part will present our conclusions. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

PAID PARAPROFESSIONAL COMPONENT 

In our data collection efforts, we focused on paid paraprofess ionals who 
directly assisted teachers in the performance of educational duties. In 
Tittle VII. classrooms these were often tne people responsible for instruction 
in the target (non-English) language. There were two major findings in this 
area: 

• Title VII projects did not make a special effort to involve parents as 
paid instructional aides. 

• Because aides often conducted the lessons in the target language, 
parents in these roles had^some autonomy in determining what to teach 
and how. Aides did not, however, have much to say in the overall 
design of projects. 
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VOLUNTEER COMPONENT 

Once again, the focus of the data collection was on volunteers who played a 
role in the educational process. There was one major finding in this area: 

t Very few Title VII projects had initiated systematic components of 
parental participation as volunteers. 

PARENTS AS TFACHERS OF THEIR OWN CHILDREN AT HOME 

There were no major findings in this area* However, we did find that: 

• Three of t^ie Title VII projects in the study had developed components 
for parents to serve as teachers of their own children at home that 
could serve as models for other sites. 

Because the Title VII legislation does not mandate activities for parents in 
the educational function, it is not surprising that we found few sites with 
parental involvement in these areas. However, we did find evidence that some 
projects had initiated parental involvement components in this function and 
that these projects seemed to benefit from such involvement. 
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II. SITE STUDY FINDINGS; PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AS PAID PARAPROFESS lONALS 

We were interested in parents participating as paid paraprofess ionals for two 
reasons: 

• Paraprofess ionals were expected to have a major influence over the 
educational activities in the classroom, especially in the target 
language. It was also assumed that they might influaice the overall 
design of the project. This would be an influential role for a parent 
to' play. 

• Parents acting as paraprofess ionals would be in a unique position to 
observe the operation of the project on an ongoing basis and to 
interpret it to other parents. This could increase parental support 
and/or lead to parent input about changes or improvements (via the 
CAC, for example). 

The Title VII legislation and regulations do not mandate parental participa- 
tion as paid paraprof essionals; however, the Federal Programs Survey revealed 
that 18 percent of the Title VII-s^Tved schools in the nation employed parents' 
of Title Vll-served children in these roles. The selection of sites for the 
Site Study deliberately included sites that reported this form of parental 
involvement so that we could learn more about the nature of this involvement 
. and its consequences. We also chose some sites that did not have this form of 
parental involvement so that we could learn what impediments there were to 
involving parents as paid aides. As a consequence of the deliberate 
selection, there are more projects in the Site Study sample with parent paid 
aides than would have been likely if a random sample of sites had been drawn. 
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FINDINGS 

PROJECT INTENTIONS AND PARENT OPPORTUNITIES TO PARTICIPATE 

c 

Only one project, Dark County, had ever specifically intended to hire parents 
as paid paraprofessionals. At the time of our study, however, these parents 
were no longer paid by Title VII because the district had assumed the financia 
support of the bilingual program in the elementary grades. Another project /' 
(Stadium) had never used Title VII funds to acquire the services of aides^r- 
The King Edward, Lerida, Greenwood and Valentine projects had no parents 
serving as aides. In these projects thei^ were no apparent impediments to 
parent participation as aides, while at Eastland and Portsmouth the Project 
Directors held the opinion that the parents of Title Vll-served children were 
likely to be incapable of being aides. The remaining five projects (listed 
with Dark County in Table 6-1) employed parents of served children as paid 
aides, but did not make a special effort to recruit among parents for these 
positions. These data support our first major finding: Title VII projects do 
not make a special effort to involve parents as paid aides. 

From the data in Table 6-1, which shows various aspects of recruitment, 
selection and placement of aides, and Table 6-2, which presents the 
characteristics of parents working as Title VII aides, we can infer some ' 
secondary findings .about the opportunities for parents to become employed as 
paid aides. The major criterion for hiring paraprofessionals is that they be 
bilingual. Although parents appear a likely source of such individuals, in 
many places thay are likely to be' monolingual in the target language. One 
characteristic of parents who were hired as paraprofessionals was that they 
had had some previous experience in school settings (Table 6-2). This was 
consonant with the data in Table 6-1 that showed that in four of the six 
districts employing parents as paraprofessionals, the parents were recruited 
by a personal contact, usually someone representing the project. We infer 
from this that even though districts had no expressed intention of hiring 
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parents, they tended to select parents because some bilingual parents already 
participated in activities around the schools and became known to the project 
staff who then invited them to fill paraprofessional positions. 

A notable exception to this pattern was the Valhalla project, in which a sub- 
committee of the Community Advisory Committee directed the recruitment, 
interviewing and hiring of paid paraprofessionals. Thus, in this project the 
parents controlled the access to the paraprofessional positions. (This 
important management role is discussed in Chapter 5.) It is interesting to 
note that the proportion of paraprofessionals who were parents was not greatly 
larger in this project than in others, despite the more direct involvement of 
parents in the selection process. 

STRUCTURE, ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF THE PAID PARAPROFESSIONAL COMPONENT 

The data in Table 6-3 and Table 6-4 suimiarize the information obtained from 
the six sites with parent paid aides concerning the structure, organization 
and functioning of the paid paraprofessional component. The most interesting 
findings are that parent aides were not treated differently from non-parent 
aides (Table 6-3), and that paraprofessionals generally had a great deal of 
autonomy and decision-making authority in the classrooms in which they work 
but did not have any notable input into the overall project design or 
operation (Table 6-4). 

An interesting secondary finding revealed that Project Directors and 
principals were somewhat distant from the day-to-day operation of the paid 
paraprofessional component. The person at the project level having the most 
frequent contact with the paid aides was the target language specialist who 
was responsible for developing the project-wide approach to instructing the 
target language. This person developed a detailed curriculum, sometimes 
creating the individual lesson plans and materials (as at Bluelake), and 
provided assistance to the aides who instructed the lessons. 



An exception to the general rule that Project Directors and principal showed 
little involvement, was in the Magnus project, Here^ the Project Director was 
also a principal and met weekly with the project staff at his school (including 
the aides) to discuss the plans for that week. This Project Director was also 
very involved in recruiting applicants for these positions and took a strong 
interest in seeing that the paraprofessionals functioned well in the project. 

SUPPORT FOR THE PAID PARAPROFESSIONAL COMPONENT 

Although the data in Table 6-5 did not lead to any major findings about 
— parental participation in the paraprofessional component of the projects we 

studied, three interesting secondary findings did emerge. Only one of the 
. projects having parents as paid paraprofessionals offered the teachers any 
specific training on how best to make use of paraprofessionals. Another 
interesting finding is that all of the staff members who played active roles 
in the project were very supportive of the paraprofessional component. 
Moreover, none of them singled out^parents as being different in any way from 
the non-parents. 

CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

Since none of the sites we studied was making an ef. ^^t to employ parents as 
paid instructional aides, we cannot describe factors that contributed to 
facilitating or inhibiting such efforts. The secondary findings reported 
above indicate that parents who became employed as instructional aides 
generally had been visible to project staff in other capacities (e.g., as 
volunteers or as aides in other projects). Such parents also had to meet 
certain standards such as being bilingual and having a high school diploma 
(not mandatory at all sites). Since not all parents of Title Vll-served 
children could meet these requirements, a project would have to weigh carefully 
trade-offs between insisting that all candidates meet these requirements and 
allowing some parents who do not to participate as paid aides. A couple of 
the projects in our study had apparently decided that parents were not 
appropriate candidates for these positions, and had essentially closed the 
opportunity to the Title Vll-served parents. 
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REPORTED OUTCOMES OF THE PAID PARAPROFESSIONAL COMPONENT 



The educational and institutional outcomes that our Field Researchers 
discovered in the six sites with parent paid aides were usually associated 
with the paid paraprof essional component in general, not with the specific 
feature of having parents employed in these roles* All six sites reported 
that having aides made it possible' to have a greater variety of activities in 
the classrooms. Dark County specifically indicated that parent paid aides had 
made it possible to include elements in the curriculum related to the ethnic 
heritage of the served children* All six sites reported that student 
development had improved** In Dark County, Title VII staff reported that the 
development of students whose parents were paraprof essional s had improved* 

In the Magnus site, parent paid aides reported that they explained the project 
to other parents, thus increasing support for the project* None of the six 
sites showed any influence of the project paraprofessionals on project design 
or administrative practices* Dark County was the only site to indicate that 
parent aides recruited more parents to become aides* Elsewhere, there seemed 
to be no effects of parent participation as aides on the level of parent 
involvement In these projects* ' 

With respect to individual or personnel outcomes, both the parent paraprofes- 
sionals and the teachers reprrted positive outcomes* The increased job 
satisfaction reported by teachers apparently was not a cor. sequence of parental 
involvement, rather it was related to the reports that having a 
paraprofessional in the classroom made it possible to do more things* 
Administrators did not report individual or personal benefits, which is not 
very surprising given that they had relatively little to do with this 
component* On the other hand, it should be noted that none of them reported 
negative outcomes of parental participation* 



*The evidence for this was usually drawn from a formal evaluation of student 
progress. 
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Ill- SITE STUDY FINDINGS; PARENTAL PARTICIPATION AS 
VOLUNTEERS IN THE CLASSROOM 

In this section we are concerned with parents who served as volunteers in the 
instructional component of Title VII projects. In addition to describing the 
activities they performed in assisting in the classroom, we were interested in 
the degree to which such volunteers influenced the nature of the instructional 
services provided to children* We did not expect such volunteers to have a 
major role in determining instructional content and strategies* Rather, we 
expected them to function at the direction of the teacher or paraprofessional. 
However^ we did expect that parents who volunteered and served on a regular 
basis would have had a very good opportunity to observe the operation of the 
project on an ongoing basis. Were they to describe their observations, to 
other parents, there might be greater support for the project and/or parental 
input about changes or improvements (via the CAC, for example). 

The legislation for the Title VII program does not address volunteerism in any 
form. However, the Federal Programs Survey revealed that 28 percent of 
Title Vll-served schools did have parent volunteers in the educational 
-program. The selection of site? for tliTsTfe "Study ITcluded^ 
reporting parent volunteers and those that did not, so that we could learn 
what facilitated and what impeded this form of parental involvement. As a 
consequence of this deliberate sampling, the Site Stu^y has more projects with 
parents as volunteers than would have been expected if the sample had been 
random, 

FINDINGS 

e 

The data on parental participation as volunteers in the classroom, Table 6-6, 
show that only one project, Valhalla, had a parent volunteer component that 
was systematically integrated into the instructional program. Presidente and 
Rockwood both had formal mechanisms for obtaining indications of parent 
interest jn volunteering, but very few parents participated on a regular 
basis. At Magnus, Bluelake and Greenwood parents came into classrooms only to 
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put on specific demonstrations (e.g., handicrafts, dances) or talks (e.g., 
about careerk) when requested by the project staf^. At Portsmouth and King 
Edward, there was o'nly sporadic volunteer activity. At the remainder of the 
sites there was no evidence of parent volunteers in the instructional program. 

The nature of the Valhalla volunteer component was sufficiently different to 

« 

warrant considering in some detail. Parents were recruited via letters sent 
to the homes apd by announconents at the CAC meetings. (A subcommittee of'the 
CAC directed these efforts.) Participation as volunteers was presented as an 
important way for parents to assure that the program corresponded to their 
desires for their children. The quality of the educational program in this 
project was empha'sized (some parents referred to it as an "oasis in an 
educational wastelWd"), and a lot of peer pressure to participate was exerted 
on parents. \ 

The parents of the -children in each of the project classrooms were supposed to 
confer with the teacher\throughout the year to set goals for the class. It 
was stressed that parents\who volunteer would be in a very good position to 
monitor the exteiic to which\ these goals are achieved. 

Two of the parents in each Tit\e Vll-served class are designated "coordina- 
tors." They were responsible for informing other parents of the schedule for 
CAC meetings and for coordinating the days of the week on which the various 
parents are to show up to perfonn thisir volunteer work. 

Because many parent volunteers served on the CAC, and because most of them 
attend CAC meetings or had input through the CAC subcommittees (described in 
Chapter 5), the instructional volunteer component in this project functioned 
very much like the ideal we set out earlier. Parents-were well integrated 
into the project: setting goals in cooperation with the teacher, observing 
the achievement of those goals (while helping to bring that achievement 
"about), and having an open channel of -conmunication to the primary 
decision-making body in the project (the CAC). 
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C39NTRIBUTORY FACTORS 



The primary factor contributing to parental involvement ejs instructional 
volunteers was that someone be responsible for organizing the activity and 
recruiting parents to participate. At the most active of the sites, Valhalla, 
this effort was conducted by a subcommittee of the CAC. At Presidente and 
Rockwood the project staff had parents indicate their willingness to partici- 
pate (by signing up or listing activities they could do). At Presidente>^he 
teachers contacted the interested parents, as needed, tcj work in their class- 
rooms. In a few cases, the parents were asked to participate on a regular 
basis. At Rockwood, the comnunity liaison worker made |ontacts with the 
parents who had listed activities, and matched parents to teachers with 
specific needs. Obtaining parental involvement as volujiteers was not a high 
priority in this project, however. The community liaisbn worker had many 
other responsibilities and could devote only a.small frjaction of time to 
matching volunteers to classrooms. 



s become involved as 



A related factor influencing the degree to which paren 
volunteers was t!ie sense tKey had of being needed. Sm^ll samples or parents 
who were not participating 'in any project activities ap six of the sites 
(Rockwood, Magnus, King Edward, Dark County, Portsmouth and Eastland) reported 
that they did not perceive the project as needing theijr help. At five of these 
sites (all but Rockwood), there was no project effort jto mobilize parents to 
become volunteers. Probably the clearest example of the need for staff inter- 
est is the Portsmouth site. Many of the people who w^re interviewed indicated 
that parents had been very active as volunteers at one time. About five years 
ago a new Project Director, who was not interested in parental involvement, 
took over and all of this activity waned. The project staff began to appear 
inaccessible to the parents. Some parents tried to nlake themselves available. 



but they felt that the staff was unresponsive to the 



r efforts. 



Project-initiated efforts were particularly important in Title VII projects 
where many non-participating parents were described jas shy of participation 
because of their inability to deal with English or their attitude that 
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schooling is a job for professional educators (reported by parents and other 
respondents at Presidente, Rockwood, Lerida, Stadium, Portsmouth and 
Greenwood). The Valhalla project benefited from having middle-class parents, 
most of whom spoke English. In addition, many of the participating volunteers 
at this site reported that they had had previous experience with parent 
cooperative nursery schools--experiences directly relevant to managing a 
concerted volunteer effort, such as planning and scheduling to assure 
volunteer coverage for the entire school day. 

The prior experiences and the generally wealthier status of parents in the 
Valhalla project may have contributed to the success of the volunteer 
component, but they are not necessary prerequisites as is illustrated by some 
data gathered incidentally to this inquiry. At the Bluelake site there was a 
small Title I volunteer component operating at one of the studied schools. 
Parent volunteers supervised students in a reading laboratory equipped with 
special teaching machines. Because very few Title Vll-served children were 
participating in this Title I-sponsored laboratory, it was not a major focus 
of the study. However, it was learhed that parents were responsible for 
organizing parent volunteers to staff the lab during the times it was 
available to students. Although this example was peripheral to Title VII 
project, it does suggest that less well-to-dc parents can be relied upon to 
maintain an organized volunteer component themselves, if they are called upon 
to do so. 

REPORTED OUTCOMES OF PARENTAL PARTICIPATION AS VOLUNTEERS 

! — 

I 

\ 

Parent volunteers in the classrooms at Valhalla, Presidente and Rockwood 
indicated thpit a strong motivation for their involvement was a concern for the 
quality of the project *s educational offerings. They reported that partici- 
pating as vo|lunteers had satisfied their need to help the project to provide a 
high-quality educational program. The parent volunteers at Magnus and 
Bluelake reijorted similar personal outcomes of participation, specifically 
focused on the components of these projects that are directed at preserving 
tfie local c/jltural heritage. 



The educational and institutional impact at Valhalla was greatest, because the 
continuity of volunteers allowed the teachers to initiate a larger variety of 
activities in each classroom, knowing that the volunteers would be present to 
conduct them. At Presidente and Rockwood, the project staff expressed grcting 
interest in and support for the volunteer component based on positive 
experiences. However, neither of these volunteer components was developed to 
the extent that it could have a clear impact on the educational or 
institutional arrangements in these projects. 
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IV. SITE STUDY FINDINGS; PARENTS AS TEACHERS OF THEIR 
OWN CHILDREN AT HOME 

Providing parents an opportunity to participate as teachers of their own 
children at home is a way of establishing a partnership between the home and 
the school with the goals of enhancing the educational program for the child 
and making the parent fesl a part of the educational enterprise. 

From the point of view of enhancing parental involvement for its own sake, 
instruction of one's own child at home does not seem to have the same possi- 
bilities as^articipating as a paraprofessional or volunteer. There is little 
chance to observe the project in operation (this never occurred in our sites 
as a part of this component), and much less chance to have direct impact on 
the overall design of the project. However, this form of involvement might be 
cost effective in terms of the enhancement of the child's educational program, 
and it could serve to initiate a relationship between parent and project that 
could develop into involvement in other areas. 

We were interested in determining how this component functioned, what factors 
influenced its functioning, and what outcomes were reported as a consequence 
of providing these opportunities. 

Although the legislation for the Title VII program does not require these 
activities, the Federal Programs Survey indicated that 74 percent of the 
Title Vll-served schools had tried one or more of them (e.g., putting on 
workshops for parents, sending special materials home). However, the survey 
did not include information about frequency, intensity or costs. The 
information from the survey about these activities was not used in selecting 
projects for the Site Study. Thus, the sample for the Site Study might be 
expected to mirror the findings from the Federal Programs Survey with respect 
to the number of cases reporting activities of this nature. This was, in 
fact, the case: 60 percent of the Site Study projects had some activities in 
this area. 
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FINDINGS 



Three of the projects had systematic. Title Vll-funded components of this 
nature (Lerida, Presidente, Magnus). Two other projects relied on other 
sources of funding to provide related activities (at King Edward this was a 
Shall part of a much larger district-sponsored parent education component; at 
Stadium one session of a Title I workshop series was held in the target 
language for the benefit of the Title VII parents). Three other projects 
(Rockwood, Bluelake, Greenwood) provided single sessions on the very general 
topic of parent-child relationships, with a focus on schooj.work. 

The three sites with systematic efforts showed three different approaches to 
forming a partnership with parents. Each one is discussed below^, including 
the contributory factors and outcomes associated with it. f 

At the Lerida site, one of the two schools we studied was parti(|ipating in a 
demonstration project focused on parental involvement in meeting the 
educational' needs of the children. The parents of all Title Vll-served 
students were eligible to participate in the home-based component of this 
project* Parents were informed about the instructional topics and concepts 
being presented at school. They participated in monthly workshops to learn 
how to make instructional materials related to those concepts, and how to use 
these materials at home. In addition to the monthly workshops, the paren^t 
specialist wc .<ed with the parents at home, sometimes using additional 
materials provided by the teachers. 

Although this component seemed to be well conceived, it did not function 
particularly well. The monthly workshops were attended regularly by only five 
to eight parents (out of 20 eligible families). Furthermore, the parent ; 
specialist had only one day per week to conduct home visits and was not able 
to see many of the parents very frequently. The reason for both of these 
problems lay in the fact that all of the Title VII parents lived ten or more 
miles from the site of the workshops because tiie district was involved in a 
busing program that transported these served children to a school away from 



their neighborhoods. The receiving school became the focus for program 
services. This component had not operated long enough for the staff to gauge 
its effectiveness. 

The component involving parents as teachers of their own children at home in 
the Magnus site was similar in intent to the Lerida program, but much less 
intense. In this project, there were ten training sessions (held in the 
evenings throughout the school year) that were designed to familiarize the 
parent^ith the target language vocabulary the children were learning in 
class. Sheets of these words were sent home for the parents to practice with 
their children. Usually 50 to 60 parents attended these sessions. One way 
that the project was able to obtain this relatively large turnout, was that 
the language session was always followed by a session dealing with a part of 
the local cultural heritage. Once, when this second session was a "pot-luck" 
of the local foods, about 200 parents attended. The project had no formal 
follow-up or evaluation of this component, so there were no reports of 
educational outcomes associated with it. The participants (staff and parents) 
.expressed personal satisfaction with the sessions. 

Finally, the Presidente project presents yet another approach to this area. 
Here the focus was not on the specific needs of served children or on the 
bilingual part of the curriculum, rather it was on schooling in general. A 
series of workshops dealt with such topics as: discipline, guidance, helping 
with homework, and educational activities during, the summer. The need for 
these topics was determined by the resource teacher from questionnaires filled 
out by the parents. The workshops were given in English and the target 
language. The workshops were instructed by local university professors and by 
staff of a Bilingual Resource Center. The home-school counselor followed up 
with home visits to some of the parents who participated in the workshops. 
The teachers at Presidente reported that children whose parents participated 
in these sessions began to do better at school. 
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Parental participation as teachers of their own children at home was something 

that many of the projects had touched upon, but only these three tried to 

develop a component. Their efforts could serve as guidelines to othgr 
projects wishing to emphasize this area. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 



Generally speaking, local designers of Title VII projects did not attempt to 
develop components of parental participation as paid paraprofessionals, 
instructional volunteers or as teachers of their own children at home. The 
generally low level of parental involvement in the education function is not 
surprising in view of the fact that the Title VII legislation does not address 
this area at all. In our report on the Federal Program Survey, we concluded 
that a strong Federal impetus was needed to encourage projects to implement 
components of parental involvement. The data from the Site Study indicate 
that in the absence of such a mandate, only a few projects have successfully 
integrated parents into the education function. ' 

Parental participation as paid paraprofessionals occurred at our sites almost 
entirely by happenstance— some qualified parents were known to people on the 
project staff and were recruited to serve, in these roles. It is likely to be 
true that more parents could be serving as paraprofessionals if the sites 
emphasized recruiting among parents. The ubiquitous requirement that 
applicants be bilingual probably shouldn't be reduced in importance, however. 
This will probably mean that many parents who do not speak English well enough 
will not qualify for these positions. The requirement that applicants have ^ 
high school diplomas was not universal, and may eliminate some parents who 
could fill these positions. It is not clear that this requirement is 
especially valuable. 

Parents participating as instructional volunteers were organized into a 
well-integrated part of the project at only one site. It seems likely that 
other sites could achieve similar levels of participation in the classrooms, 
although they may not achieve the level of integration displayed at Valhalla. 
We expect that it will require a certain amount of outreach on the part of the 
project to initiate such a component, but that it could be self-perpetuating, 
with parents supplying the continuing organization. ' The interest in 
volunteering shown at other sites suggests that there is a considerable 
•resource waiting to be tapped by the Title VII projects. 
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Opportunities provided to parents to participate as teachers of their own 
children at home were few.^ However, many projects expressed an interest in 
helping parents to help their children with schoolwork. This expression of 
interest could be expanded upon following the outline of some of the more 
active sites we studied. 

The interest and corimitment of project staff is probably the most im|)ortant 
ingredient for achieving more active parental involvement in any of the areas 
in the education function. At many sites the non-participating parents, 
reported that they had no sense that their participation was needed.-" Other 
non-participating parents reported feeling shy of the school or project ^ 
staff. These feelings appeared difficult to overccine, some of the sites in 
our study were able to do so. ' 

The data clearly indicate that where staff interest and desire were translated 
into a specific place for parental involvement in the education function, 
parents responded and participated. We believe that more parental involvement 
in this function could be achieved, and that Title VII projects would benefit 
from it. 
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VALHALLA 


PRESIOENTE 


ROCKWDOO 


MAGNUS 


BLUELAKE 


DARK CD. 


RATIO OF PARENT AIDES 
TO ALL TITLE VII AIDES 


1of2 


3 of 6 


1 of 7 


4 of 8 


2 of 11 


3 of 13 


RECRUITMENT 
STRATEGIES 




























POSTED NOTICES 




✓ 


✓ 








NOTICES SENT HOME 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


/ 




ANNOUNCEMENTS AT 
ivicc 1 iraud 


✓ 


✓ 










LOCAL MFOIA 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 






J 


J 
y 


/ 

V 


/ 

V 


PERSONAL CONTACT BY: 
INFORMAL NETWORK 




Teachers 

✓ 


✓ 


Project 
Director 


Principals 

✓ 


Bilingual 
Specialist 

✓ 


HIRING PROCEDURES 














INFLUENCES HiRiNG 


Sub- 
committee 
of CAC 


Project 
Director 


Principals 


Project 
Director 


Principals 


Principals 


FINAL AUTHORITY 


Sub- 
committee 
of CAC 


District 

personnel 

office 


Distnct 

personnel 

office 


School 
Board 


Project 
Director 


District 

personnel 

office 


CRITERIA FOR POSITION 














BILINGUAL 


Yes 


Yfes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Preferred 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




OTHER 


Experience , 
working 
with 
children 


Seeking 
teacher 
certifica- 
tion; 
teaching 
experience 








1 


ASSIGNMENT TO 
CLASSROOM 














MAOE BY 
CRITERIA USEO 


Sub- 
committee 
of CAC 

Teacher 
and aide 
preferentes 


Centra) 
office 

No aide in 
own child's 
class 


{Aides are 
fiired to 
fill 

specific 
vacancies) 


Project 
Director 

Needs for 

specific 

skiils 


{Aides are 
hired to 
fill 

specific 
vacancies) 


{Aides are 
hired to 
fill 

specific 
vacancies) 



LEGEND: 



RECRUITMENT STRATEGIES 
y * Method used at this site. 

Table 6-1. Opportunity Mechanisms for Parents to Participate 
as Paid Paraprofessionals 






VALHALLA 


PRESIOENTE 


ROCKWOOD 


MAGNUS 


8LUELAKE 


DARK CO, 


NUMBER AND SEX 


f Female 


3 Female 


1 Female 


4 Female 


2 Female 


3 Female 


AGE RAKGE 


Under 40 


26-50 


No data 


30-50 


35-40 


No data 


HAblAL/cl nNIU 

BREAKDOWN ' 


L 1 L 


3 TL 


1 TL 


4 TL 


2TL 


3TL 


EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND 


2BA 


3 MS 


No high 
school 


2 MS 
2 No high 
school 


No data 


3 MS 


REASONS FOR 
PARTtCtfATtNG 














ENJDYSWDRKtNGWtTH 
CHILDREN 








/ 


y 


No data 


NEEDED WORK 














INTEREST IN TARGET 
LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURE 








✓ 






PREVIOUS EXPERIENCES 














VOLUNTEER IN SCHOOL 








✓ 


✓ 




PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 
CARE 












No data 


TEACHIN&EXPERIENCE 














AIDE IN ANOTHER 
PROGRAM 








/ 


✓ 





LEGEND: 



ETHNICITY 

TL - Ethnic group of target language 

EDUCATION 

HS = High school diploma 
8A " College degree 

REASONS FOR PARTICIPATING 
y ' Reason given by PPP 

EXPERIENCE 

y = PPP had experience in this area 

Table 6-2. Characteristics of Paid Parent Paraprofessionals (PPPs) 
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VALHALLA 


PRESIOENTE 


ROCKWOOO 


MAGNUS 


6LUELAKE 


OARK CO. 


YEARS OF OPERATION OF 
PP COMPONENT 


7 


3 


3 


3 


2 


9 


FUNOING 














SOURCES 


Title VII ' 


Title VII 


Title VII 


Title VII 


Title VII 


District 


AMOUNT PER AIDE 


$6000 


No data 


$4000 


$6000 


$5000 


No data 


KEY PERSONNEL ROLES 














PROJECT OtRECTOR 


No direct 
involvement 


Formal 
evaluation 


No direct 
involvement 


Manages 
component 


Manages 
component 


No direct 
involvement 


TARGET LANGUAGE 
SPECIALIST 


Serves an sub- 
committee of 
CAC 


Trc(ns& 
works with 
aides 


Trains & 
works with 
aides 


Trains & 
works with 
aides 


Trains & 
works with 
aides 


Informal 
help to 
aides 




Trains & 
works with 
aides 












PRINCIPALS 
TEACHERS 


No direct 
involvement 

Informal 
monitoring 


Monitor 
aides 

Forma! 
evaluation 


Format 
evaluation 

No special 
function 


Weekly 
meetings 
with aides 
Monitor 
aides 

Formal 
evaluation 


No direct 
'nvo!vement 

No special 
function 


Formal 
evaluation 

Informal 
help to aides 
Formal 
evaluation 


ARE PARENT AiOES 
TREATEOOIFFERENTLV 
FROMNON^ARENT 
AIDES? 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


ARE IITLEVII AIOES 
TREATED OIFFERENTLY 
FROM OTHER AtOES? 


No data 


No data 


More 

responsibility 
More 

autonomous 


More 

prestigious 

ink tiHo 


No 


More 

prestigious 

ink fitia 
}UD IIIIB 


' MONtTORthiG ANO • 
EVALUATION 














FORMAL EVALUATION 
OFINOIVIOUAL PAIO 
PARAPROFESSIONALS 


Two per 
year: 
1} Civi! 
Service 
Evaiuation 
2} Sub- 
committee 
of CAC 
Evaluation 


Monthly ^ 
rating and 
review 
meetings 


Two evalu- 
ation^ in 
six month 
probation* 
ary period 


Weekly 
monitoring 
feeds into 
annua! 
evaluation 


Does not 
occur 
(Aide per* 
formance 
is monitored 
only) 


Two evalu- 
ations 
per year 


INFORMAL MONITORING 
OFINOIVIOUAL PAIO 
PARAPROFESSIONALS 


Teachers 
monitor 
informally 


Does not 
occur 


Does not 
occur 


Does not 
occur 


Ooesnot 
occur 


Does not 
occur 



CAC » Community Advisory Committee 



Table 6-3. Structure and Organization of Paid Paraprofessional Component 





VALHALLA 


PREStOENTE 


ROCKWOOO 


MAGNUS 


BLUELAKE 


OARKCO. 


INSTRUCTIONAL ROLE 














OIRECT INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 














TEACHES TARGET 
LANGUAGE 


Yej 


Rarely 


Rarely 


Teach 
dialect 


Yes 


Yes 


TEACHES OTHER 
SUBJECTS IN TARGET 
LANGUAGE 


Rarely 


Yes 


Yes 






Yes 


TEAM TEACHES WITH 
TEACHER 




Yes 




Yes 


Yes 




INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 














CLERICAL ASSISTANCE 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


OECISION-MAKING 
INPUT 














CLASSROOM LEVEL 




>* 


«• 


• 


• 




PROJECT-WlOE 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


NON-INSTRUCTIONAL 
ROLE 














SUPERVISE STUqENT 
ACTIVITIES 0UT5I0E 
OF CLASSROOM 


No data 


No data 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


COMMUNICATION LINK 
FOR OTHER PARENTS 


Transiation 
of letters 


Occasionally 
(informaO 


No - 


Occasionally 
(informal) 


Occasionally 
(informal) 


No 



LEGENO: 

DECISION MAKING: 

** » Very autonomous, makes many decisions on own, especially regarding instruction in target language. 
* ^ Autonomous, makes some decisions on own. 



Table 6-4. Functioning of the Aide Component 
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UAl ||AI 1 A 


rncalUcNI c 


HuCKWOOD 


MAGNUS 


BLUELAKE 


DARK CO. 


PROGRAMMATIC SUPPORT 














, PRE SERVICE 
TRAINiNG 


One day 


One day 


None 


2-3 days 


None 


5 days 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


4 one-hour 
sessions 


6 2-hour 
sessions 


Monthly 
training 
services 


One per 
week 


2 half-day 
sessions 


Banned by 

superin* 

tendent 


FOCUS 


Target 

language 
and culture 


Teaching 
LEP 

students 


Instruc- 
tional 
techniques 


Target 
language 


Lesson 
plans 








Materials 
preparation 


Materials 
preparation 


Teaching 
in Bi- 
lingual 
classes 


Instruction* 
al methods 




TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS ON USE OF 
PPs 


None 


None 


None 


Same pre* 
service; 
also 4 
hours on 
effective use 
of PPs 


Same 

workshops 
• 


None 


ADVANCEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

1 CRCun. 


No data 


Support for 
seeking 
credential 
(3 aides 
received 
this, 2 were 
hired as 
teachers) 


No data 


Support for 

second 

language 

certifica- 

tion~at 

aide level 


No data 


LEA supports 
seeking 
college 
degrees 



LEP ' Limited English Proficiency 

= Special courws In the target language were arranged for teachers and PPs. 

Table 6-5, Support for the Paid Paraprofessional Component 
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VALHALLA 


PRESIOENTE 


ROCKWOOO 


MAGNUS 


! 

BLUELAltE 


KING 
EOWARO 


OARKCO. 


LERIOA 


STAOIUM 


PORTSMOUTH 


EASTLANO 


GREENWOOO 


VALENTINE 


DEGREE OF PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMEMT(PI) 


• 






G 


Q 1 




o 


O 


o 




O 


O 


0 


NUM8ERS0F 
PARTICIPANTS 


20 per school 
(regular) 


138- most 
are not 


1 per school 
is regular. 
1 is not 


No data 
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PERSONAL SUPPORTIVENESS 
Q » No involvement 

B = Increasing support 

I ' Very supportive 



Table 6-6. Parental Participation as Volunteers in the Classroom 
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CHAPTER^T--^ . 
OTHER FORMS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



I. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter we describe our findings concerning three other forms of 
parental involvement: (1) parent education, (2) school support, and 
(3) community-school relations. Parent education encompassed project efforts 
to help parents with personal improvement and the provision of formal 
educational opportunities. School support included various types of 
non-instructional volunteer activities to enhance project resources. 
Community-school relations consisted of project efforts to communicate with 
parents and to develop positive relations between parents and project staff 
members. 

The chapter is organized into four sections. In the remainder of this 
section, we discuss the regulatory language regarding the three forms of 
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parental involvement and' then present our major findings concerning the three 
forms. Section II contains details on what \->q found regarding project 
■ activities in each of the three forms. In Section III we discuss our 
findings, and identify the causes and consequences of these activities. 
Finally, Section IV contains the conclusions resulting from our study of 
parent education, school support, and community-school relations. 

OTHER FORMS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE VII LEGISLATION 

The Title VII legislation, as amended in 1973, did not directly address school 
support or conmunity-school relations as we have defined them here. However, 
.both of these could be seen as implicit in the following passage: 

Sec 721. a(2) Funds dvailable for grants under this part shall be 
used for ...auxiliary and supplementary community and educational 
activities designed to facilitate and expand the implementation of 
. programs (of bilingual education). 

The legislation goes on to specifically mention adult education for parents of 
children in bilingual education programs as one such supplementary activity. 
Thus, the legislation provides opportunities for these other forms of parental 
involvement, without specifying their nature or the expected levels of 
parental participation. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

Analysis of the Site Study data yielded these major findings: 

• Most sites offered some form of parent education activities, ranging 
from one time workshops on parenting to components offering ongoing 
classes in compensatory education, etc. 

• Only four of the programs either offered or were affiliated with more 
formal educational programs (e.g.. General Education Development, 
English as a Second Language). 

■I 
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Nearly three-fourths of the projects had school support activities in, 
which parents provided some resources to the projects, 

A combination of one-way coniiiunication and interpersonal exchanges 
were used by projects to keep parents informed and the lines of 
cofimunication open. The level of communication varied a great deal 
across the sites, and generally was not very higK. 
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II. PARENTS IN OTHER FORMS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Table 7-1 contains information on parent education, school support, and 

community-school relatio»^> at the^lS Title VII sites which will be used in the 
subsequent discussion. 

PARENT EDUCATION FUNCTION ' . 

For purposes of the Site Study, parent education had two aspects: helping 
parents with personal improvement, and the provision of formal education 
opportunities (e.g., GEO, ESL). We were looking for activities in these areas 
sponsored by the Title VII program. 

Projects and schools did not differentiate parent education the way we have in 
this report. They tended to view personal improvement, awareness of the 
Title VII program, parenting skills, and helping children with homework as 
facets of one entity they called parent education. We have disentangled these 
facets and placed them into our analytical framework by functional areas. For 
example, efforts to instruct parents in how to assist their children with 
schoolwork or to understand the teaching process were described in Chapter 6 
under Parents as Teachers of Their Own Children. Parent activities to inform 
parents about the project itself -.are treated later, in this chapter under 
communHy- school ^^elations. In conducting what they called parent education 
activities, projects and schools often included elements from each of the 
areas that we have deliberataly distinguished for discussion. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in taking the more global view; it is an analytic 
convenience for us to disentangle these aspects and treat them separately. 

As'can be seen from Table 7-1, nine of the 13 sites "reported having parent 
education activities. However, of these nine, the variation in both nature 
and extent ranged from a one-lime session on parenting (Valhalla) to weekly 
parent education meetings (Rockwood). Typically, parent education activities 
were designed and implemented by the Parent Coordinator who also recruited 
e'^igible participants-- Parental input into the selection of offerings was 
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minimal. Only one site, President^e, had parents evaluate the workshops. They 
also gave input on what topics they would want to have covered in future 
sessions. (Presidente was a classic case of the combination of several themes 
in a single parent education component. Some of the sessions were about 
parenting, but many were focused specifically on the educational offerings in 
the schools and on how to assist the children with homework. Consequently, 
this component of Presidente *s program was used as an example in the section 
on Parents as Teachers of Their Own Children in the last chapter, and is used 
again in this chapter.) 

One site, Portsmouth, stands out as an example of unwillingness to heed parent 
requests. The parents had informed the Parent Coordinator that they wanted 
more substantive courses, and wanted an evening schedule, but the Parent 
Coordinator steadfastly refused to move away from crafts classes and the 
daytime schedule. 

Parent education also was found to be supported at the district and state 
level. Parents at Bluelake and Presidente reported traveling to state- 
sponsored bilingual conferences. And, at the King Edward site a two-day, 
district-sponsored conference disseminated information to all parents of 
children served by compensatory education projects on such topics as reading 
activities for young children, possible ways that parents could become 
involved at the school and parenting in the context of the modern society. 
(Note that the approach taken in this conference encompasses several topic 
areas we have tried to keep distinct.) 

Formal academic programs in ESL or GEO were found at four sites (Presidente, 
Stadium, Eastland and Greenwood) v At Greenwo^od, the Title VII project 
recruited parents on an individual basis and provided support services, e.g., 
babysitting and transportation to parent participants. Data from the other 
sites are too sketchy for us to make any statements regarding recruitment or 
support services. 
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SCHOOL SUPPORT 



Schools have historically obtained support from parents for their operations. 
This has included providing certain resources that are beyond the capability 
of the school ^pr project to provide. One purpose of the Site Study was to 
discover whethbr parents were involved in a systematic way in Title VII 
non-instructiojial support activities. For example, parents may act as 
speakers at assemblies, yolunteers in maintaining playground equipment or as 
fundraisers. / They might also provide support by assisting with such matters 
as the passage of school bond issues or intervention regarding funding cuts to 
the Title yil project (i.e., lobbying). The major finding in this area was. 
that at m/st sites (9 of 13) parents did offer their services and resources to 
help the Title VII project. The two most cormion activities were fundraising 
(five sites) and participation in cultural events by making costumes or 
preparing special foods. (six sites). Other school support services included 
lobbying efforts to obtain money from the School Board and translation 
services for the project. In addition, volunteers for chaperoning field trips 
and providing other services were found at three sites. 

Often the CAC is the organizing force behind the school support activities. 
The prime example was Valhalla where CAC-organized fundraisers netted almost 
$5000. The CAC allocated these funds as follows^: each participating classroom 
received $100 per semester for additional activities; $1000 went for instruc- 
tional materials and the remainder, went to the activities of the CAC. In 
contrast, at the Bluelake site, funds raised by the parents at the Louis School 
were turned over to the school principal who decided how the money would be 
spent. 

COMMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONS 

This function encompasses two interrelated aspects of the interaction between 
a school and its community: communication and interpersonal relations. 
School-parent communication is particularly critical for special programs such 
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as* Title VII. Schools have to know the concerns and desires of parents while 
parents have a right to know what the program entails. 

Interpersonal relations between parents and staff can form the basis for 
comnunications, and by engendering positive attitudes can contribute greatly 
to the viability of a program. In low-income and/or minority communities, 
especially where there are cultural differences between parents and school 
staff, efforts to develop and sustain positive interpersonal relations are 
needed to overcome certain com^iunication barriers. For example, parents may 
have felt reluctant to communicate with an institution which they perceived as 
unreceptive. On the other hand, school personnel may have interpreted this 
parental reluctance as hostility or apathy. 

Generally speaking. Title VII projects attempted to communicate with the 
parents by availing themselves of two techniques of communication: inter- 
personal (or two-way) and impersonal (or one-way). 

As seen in Table 7-1, 11 of the 13 sites reported some interpersonal communi- 
cations with the parents. This communication consisted of: (1) social or 
cultural events that allowed parents and project staff to interact on an 
informal basis, (2) open house, parent visitation, parent-teacher conferences, 
(3) home visits or phone calls by project staff, and (4) communication via an 
intermediary (e.g.. Parent Coordinator, Bilingual Specialist), who then assumed 
a liaison role vis-a-vis the parents and the project or school. Eight of the 
sites used the first method, social or cultural events, that allow parents and 
staff to mingle on more of an informal basis. However, since these events 
were usually held only a couple of times a year, at best, the amount of inter- 
personal communication was rather sparse. 

The other major avenue for cormiunication is impersonal or one-way cormiuni- 
cation, e.g., the project sends out written information to the j^arents at 
their hones. Included in this category are: (1) newsletters, (2) notices, 
flyers, announcements, (3) media coverage, (4) handbooks, guides and 
pamphlets, and (5) workshops on the project itself. 
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Table 7-1 shows that newsletters and written notices were the two most common 
one-way methods of coinnunication. Frequently, it was the CAC that sent out 
notices or announcements to parents* 
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III. DISCUSSION 



Overall, the majority of the 13 Title VII sites had a number of parent 
education and school support activities in which parents could participate. 
Although the level of community-school relations efforts were minimal at most 
sites, a few Title VII projects tried a variety of methods to foster parent- 
staff relationships. The purpose of this section is to discuss the possible 
factors, both positive and negative, that contributed to these other forms of 
parental involvement in the, Title VII projects. 

One .factor was hav:dng project staff responsible for developing and implementing, 
the activities. Typically, the Parent Coordinator was the key person. 
Occasionally, Project Directors and other staff were also involved. Each of 
the sites having an/ strength in these areas, wjth the exception of Valhalla, 
where the CAC organized and carried out these activities, had a Parent 
Coordinator. 

Eor example, the Parent Coordinators at Stadium organized and on occasion 
conducted classes for parents in nutrition and community awareness, and also 
managed the career development program, i.e., ESL and GED classes. Sites 
without Parent Coordinators were much less likely to have had any parental 
involvement in these components (e.g., Lerida, Valentine). 

The other factor that Influences overall parental involvement in these areas 
was the CAC. Most of the sites with more activities in these areas had strong 
CACs: Presidente, Greenwood, and Valhalla. The CACs at other sites like 
Bluelake, Dark County, and Magnus were responsible for organizing school 
support activities. 

Attitudes held by school and project staff also may have affected the nature 
and extent of parental involvement in the three areas. For example, the 
Parent Coordinator at Portsmouth had resisted parental requests to make the 
parent education classes more substantive and to have those classes in the 
evenings i;o more parents ccM attend. This individual was reported as having 
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apaternalistic attitude towards parents and as perceiving parents as having 
only a marginal role in the project; therefore, there was no need to impart 
information to them that might enable them to become more active participants. 

The Project Director at Presidente represents an opposite example. She was 
■enthusiastic and conmitted to the idea of parent education, the notion of 
keeping the lines of cormiunication open, and the concept that parents can 
offer a supportive role to the Title VII project. She developed the concept 
of a parent .education program and asked the parents for. input as to what 
courses they would like to see offered. 

Parental attitudes and circumstances were also critical elements. At each 
site small samples of non-participating parents were interviewed and project 
staff were asked to coimient on reasons for non-participation in the project's 
activities. The picture that emerged from this data was that many parents 
lacked the time to participate (due to work or childrearing responsibilities). 
Because they came from a different cultural backgound and might not have 
spoken English well, they may have felt uncomfori;able with the Title VII 
project or school staff. And, some projects remained apart from the Title VII- 
served population by not having all comnuni cations translated or enough staff 
who speak the target language to foster interpersonal interactions with the 
parents. 

The outcomes of parent education and cormiunity- school relations activities 
were generally limited to the personally-felt benefits of participation. 
However, the Magnus project reported that their special event concerning the 
local cultural heritage (a festival) had caused more awareness of the project, 
which they hoped to turn into more parental involvement in other aspects of 
the project. 

The school support activities of parents clearly benefited the projects, 
though this was often limited to help with special events (such as assemblies, 
festival celebrations and field trips). The outstanding example was Valhalla 
where a significant contribution to the material resources of the project was 
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obtained via parent fundraising activities. It might not have been possible 
to raise as much money in other projects because the parents in the Valhalla 
project were generally wealthier than the families whose children typically 
participate in Title VII programs. Another factor that impeded Title VII 
project-related efforts to raise money was that local regulations permitted 
only the Parent Teacher Association to conduct fundraising efforts (reported 
by respondants in the Magnus and Presidente districts). 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 

Our examination of the data has led us to the following conclusions regarding 
parental participation in the areas of parent education, school support, and 
school -comnunity relations. Recall that our use of these terms, particularly 
parent education, has tended to split apart areas that projects may regard as 
a whole. There is nothing inherently wrong in the more global point of view 
as long as each of the parts that we have identified is covered. 

First and foremost, there must be someone to coordinate and administer the. 
components. This person must be committed to the idea of parental involvement 
and be an individual with whom parents can communicate.. The CAC should 
participate as well since they already are generally the most involved of the 
parents and could advise about the content of these components. 

As a method to increase communication between parents and project staff, 
personal contacts of an informal nature may be the least threatening. 
However, events that take place only once a year are not adequate; people need 
multiple opportunities in order for coirmuni cation to improve. Obviously, 
adequate translation services must be provided. 

Finally, parents must be made to feel valued and welcome at the school. 
Direct support of participation (e.g., transportation and child care) may be 
necessary to encourage involvement. 
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Table 7-1. Other Forms of Parental Involvement 
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CHAPTER 8 

POLICY ISSUES FOR PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN TITLE VII 



I. INTRODUCTION 

A critical dimension of early work on the Study of Parental Involvement was 
the identification of policy-relevant issues that would guide the study. As 
an outcome of a v:View of literature on parents in the educational process, 
interviews with persons concerned with parental involvement, and interactions 
with the ^tudy*s Policy Advisory Group, five issues were specified that could 
bear on Federal, state, or local policies. These issues were described in 
Working Paper No. 1, Policy-Relevant Issues and Research Questions, October, 
1979, and outlined in Chapter 1 of this volume. 

In this chapter we present our finding^^ regarding the five policy-relevant 
issues. Each issue is taken up separately. The format* for the presentations 
begins with a sumniary of the issue, and concludes with a description of our 
findings .related to the*issue. 
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n. PARENTS IN THE GOVERNANCE ROLE 

Congress' interest in a governance role for parents springs from the concept 
of participatory democracy- that persons who are affected Federal programs 
should have opportunities to participate in decisions about a prooran that may 
affect their lives. The^itle VII program has provided for parental partici- 
pation in governance by mandating parent membership in advisory groups. State 
legislation and regulation can also influence parental participation in 
governance, as can local regulations and practices. In this study we posed 
the following questions related to policies influencing parental participation 
in governance: 

• Oo existing Federal and state legislation, regulations and guidelines 
allow parents to participate in making important project decisions? 

• Oo existing state and local practices affect parental participation in 
the making of important project decisions? 

FINDINGS 



The Federal Programs Survey revealed that nearly one-fifth of the Title VII 
projects did not have a Community Advisory Committee. The Site Study 
disclosed that there was a lot of confusion about the distinctions i tween the 
two mandated advisory groups in Title Vll-the Community Advisory Council and 
the Conmunity Advisory Conmittee. It is possible that this confusion has 
resulted in their being fewer Community Advisory Committees than there should 
be. 

In the Site Study, we concentrated on sites that had CACs and found that there 
were no instances of individual parents not affiliated with the CACs 
influencing project decision making. We also found that other advisory groups 
(for other educational programs) had no appreciable influence on the 
governance of Title VII projects. 
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Title VII CACs themselves generally played unimportant roles in project 
governance. However, it is difficult to tell from the language of the 
legislation and regulation whether a more active role for, the CAC was 
intended. The legislation uses vague terms such as "consultation" and 
"participation" in the description of the role of the CAC. The areas in which 
the CAC should be asked to consult or participate are not delineated, nor is 
there an expectation set for the level of authority that the CAC should have. 
No guidance is offered as to procedures by which projects could demonstrate 
that the mandated "consultation" or "participation" has taken place. 

Only a few states had provisions for parental involvement within their 
guidelines for Title VII and/or bilingual education. Although many states 
provided technical assistance, consulting, and project monitoring, it was not 
carried out systematically and required the LEA or project to request the 
services. The state did not figure prominently in determining whether a CAC 
would assume a major role in project governance. 

Local practice had considerably more impact. Three practices were particularly 
related to CAC participation in decision making. First, although several 
project directors perceived parents to be "unqualified" to make decisions, 
they did not attempt to provide training in governance or leadership-related 
skills. Second, projects that had a Parent Coordinator who facilitated but 
did not dominate the CAC had more active CACs. Lastly, projects or districts 
that provided some form of scnool-level pare,iL ^coordination had more 
involvement in project decision making. 
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III. PARENTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE 



A second waj^in which parental involvement is manifested is through an 
educational role, with parents directly involveTwiW thV instrucTionaT^ 
process. Parents can participate in this educational role in the school, as 
paid paraprofessionals or volunteers, or at home, as teachers of their own 
children. 

The policy-relevant issues we addressed were: 

t Do existing Federal and state legislation, regulations and guidelines 
allow parents to participate meaningfully in the instructional process 

t Do existing state and local practices affect meaningful parental 
Darticipation in instruction? 

9 

FINDINGS 

The legislation for Title VII does not address any of three forms of parental 
participation in the instructional process that we identified above. However, 
it does not proscribe these forms of participation. 

The Federal Programs Survey indicated that 18 percent of Title Vll-served 
schools employed parents as paid aides. In the Site Study we found that only 
one of the projects had a policy of prefering parents for these jobs. There 
is virtually no systematic attempt to develop a parental involvement component 
around participation as paid aides in Title VII projects. 

There appeared to be no systematic bias against parent participation as paid 
aides at most sites--among the projects in the Site Study, two considered 
parents to be incapable of being paid aides. District policies seemed to be 
generally neutral, although the requirement that paid aides be fluently 
bilingual (English and the target language) may have lowered the number of 
parents who would otherwise qualify for these positions. 
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Parents who worked as paid aides were treated like others who occupied these 
positions. They had considerable autonomy in conducting the lessons for which 
they were responsible and were influential in deciding, with the teacher, what 
would take place in the classroom in which they worked. They had little input 
^nto~over all project design, however. -Aides_ in, the Title VII projects were 
essential to the instructional program because they were often the only adult 
in the class who was fluent in the target language. 

While 28 percent of the Title Vll-served schools had parent volunteers, only 
one of the projects in the Site Study had a volunteer component that could be 
considered an integral part of the project. 

The major reasons for the low number of parent volunteer components among the 
SitP Study projects were that parents felt that there was no role for them at 
the school (that is, they believed that instruction was the exclusive province 
of the professionals), and there wasn't a project-level commitment of 
resources to generate such a component. 

Many of the projects had touched upon the idea of parents serving as teachers 
of their own children at home, but only three of them had developed a 
component emphasizing this area. Again, this seemed to be a question of 
commitment of resources. 

Many benefits of parent participation in the education function were 
reported. We believe that more parental participation in the instructional 
process could be achieved if there were more Federal, state and local 
initiatives to develop this form of parental involvement. 
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IV. FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
There were three questions related to policies in the area of funding: 

« 

_ ir^Do total funding levels affect the quantity and quality of parental 
involvement activities? 

t Do the timing and duration of grants influence parental involvement 
activities? 

• Does the amount of funding specifically devoted to parental 
involvement affect parental involvement activities? 

FINDINGS 

In our study we collected information on the size of the Title VII grant, the 
total amount of money provided to the district from all sources, the timing 
and duration of the grants, and the amount of money from the grant allocated 
to parental involvement. These data are reported in Chapter 3, The Organi- 
zation of Title VII Projects (Tables 3-1 and 3-2). 

Jhe size of the Title VII grant was not related to the extent of parental 
involvement activity. The data in Table 3-1 are ordered by the size of 
Title VII grant. The most active site, Valhalla, fell below the median grant 
size within this sample, and other active sites tended to be evenly 
distributed on both sides of the median. Very little of the Title VII grant 
to Valhalla was used to support parental involvement activities. The CAC 
provided its own support through fundraisers, and parents were primarily 
responsible for recruiting and organizing other parents who participated in 
* various aspects of the project. 

Overall district weajth, as measured by per-pupil expenditure, also showed no 
relationship to the\ level of parental involvement. This figure was based on 
the Federal Programs^ Survey which was conducted a year earlier and may have 
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been out of date. In addition, there was no way to control the various costs 
and sources of funds that were or were not included in these figures. For 
these reasons, we are reluctant to treat these data as valid indicators of 
district resource^^ Therefore, there may be relationships between funding 
Javel^s^-andHxareatal involvement that hav^-^imply gone undetected because^^f— - 
the inadequacies of the data* 

There were no reports of negative or positive effects of the timing and 
duration of project grants. 

There was very little uniformity in the accounting practices used at the sites 
to compute the expenditures on parental involvement. Consequently, we were 
unable to determine whether more money spent on a line-item called parental 
involvement resulted in more actual parental involvement. 
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V- MULTIPLE FUNDING AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 



Most school districts are participating in more than one program that calls 
for parental involvement. There are numerous Federal educational programs, 
and some state program^T^tha'tniraW^ components.' We 

wished to examine the relationships among various projects implemented at the 
saihe schools with regard to parental involvement. 

In this study, we addressed the following policy question: 

• When multiple programs are funded at -a site, are the quantity and 

/ quality of parental involvenent activities affected? 

/ 
I 

^FINDINGS 

There were almost no instances of CAC members also serving on an advisory 
group to another project. There were no reports of time conflicts or 
pressures due to having more than one adYisocy_cormtrttee~^in operation at 
either the^cboo-l'-of '"district level. There was one instance of a Title I aide 
wTio'was the chairperson of a CAC. This low level of overlapping memberships 
and participation resulted in virtually no conflicts as to governance. It 
also meant that there was little opportunity to share ideas or coordinate 
activities. There was some evidence of coordination across projects to the 
extent that when one project provided training of a general nature (e.g., in 
parenting), parents of children served by other projects were invited to 
participate. Generally speaking, the coordination of activities that did 
occur came about because there was an "Office of Federal Programs" that 
provided the coordination service. 



VI. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 

The legislation for Title VII does not offer a clear rationale for the 
parental involvement it mandates. However, it is possible to deduce that the 

principal reason for parental involvement is the expectation that it ^+11 

result in an improvement in the quality of education offered to students who 
are recipients of Title VII services. Our literature review and interviews 
with informed persons suggested four ways in which parents could affect the 
quality of education. 

1. Parents can influence the design, administration, and evaluation of 
project services offered to students through CACs, but also through 
less formal interactions with project personnel. 

2. The curriculum and the instructional process can be influenced by 
CACs, parent aides and volunteers, and individual parents. 

3. Parents can provide overt support (such as volunteering to accompany 
students on field trips) and covert support (for example, by 
instilling positive attitudes in their children toward education). 

4. By the manner in which they interact with project personnel, and 
perhaps with each other, parents can influence the climate of a 
project school. 

The pel icy- relevant question we addressed was: 

• Do parental involvement activities influence the quality of 
educational services provided to Title VII students? 

FINDINGS 

There were three sites, (Valhalla, Greenwood and Presidente) at which p-arents 
materially influenced the quality of education provided to the students by 
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their contributions to either personnel or curricular decisions. The Valhalla 
CAC also influenced classr'oom instruction through its strong instructional 
volunteer component. At five sites (Valhalla, Greenwood, Presidente, Dark 
County and Magnus), the parent members of the CAC had been i nstrunental in 
— s^uTTng the fthanciTi^lIEA commitment whicFwas needed to co'ntTnue Ithe 
bilingual program intact. - 

In the Valhalla project, parents were continuously involved in several 
important aspects of project design and management. They served as a CAC that 
had considerable influence over the budget allocations. A subcommittee of 
this CAC interviewed and hired all of the paid aides. Parents were involved 
in developing the goals for the classrooms, and, as volunteers, in seeing that 
the objectives were met. 

The parents in Greenwood and Presidente also made important contributions 
through the CAC— their advice was highly regarded and acted upon. Although 
this influence was not as continuous or thorough as in the Valhalla site, it 
nonetheless affected either personnel or curricular decisions. Although the 
continued funding efforts of Dark County and Mangus were not initiated by the 
CAC, as were those of Valhalla, Greenwood and Presidente, the parents were 
nevertheless successful in helping to maintain intact bilingual programs with 
LEA support. 

Generally speaking, among the Site Study projects the CACs did not influence 
project decisions, parents serving as paid paraprof essionals contributed much ' 
to classroom instruction, but had little influence over project design. In 
terms of parent volunteer components, there were very few which offered 
parents an opportunity to participate in and observe first hand the 
instructional process. 

While there were several instances of parents offering support to the 
Title VII project, these were seldom extensive or continuous. Typically, they 
focused arouna a particular school or project event (e.g., a festival day) 
which occurred once or twice a' year. 
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The parent clientele at most of the Title VII projects we studied were 
generally willing to leave "schooling" to the professionals. This attitude 
may have been largely due to the differences between parents and staff 
regarding the nature of parental involvement and the role which parents were 
expected to assume. There were several instances of friendships among staff 
and parents, and the communication which occurred appeared to affect the 
school climate. 



VII. CONCLUSIONS 

Our study began as an investigation into the nature, causes and consequences 
of parental involvement in 13 Title VII sites selected to represent conditions 

^'^ot pafficuiar interest. TRe^ data indicate That WHTen cerTaiT7acWr~pr^vaTr, 
parental involvement can yield real payoffs to project, parents, and on 

-oeeasion, students. 

While only a handful of sites in the study had meaningful parental involvement 
rn a given functional area, were able to make inferences about the elements 
fostering this participation. The most. active sites demonstrated rather 
clearly that parental involvement not only affected parents and students in a 
personal way, but it also contributed, in varying degrees, to the realization 
of specific project goals, not the least of which involved securing local 
funds to continue the program. One site, Valhalla, distinguished itself in 
the scope and caliber of its parental involvement activities, and provided 
evidence that the genuine comnitment and coordination of parents in specific 
project roles could have positive effects on the establishment of quality 
bilingual education services for LEP students. 

The vitality and effectiveness of parental activity at Valhalla, Greenwood and 
Presidente was not the product of chance. Given an appropriate set of 
concrete actions, such as those outlined in this chapter and throughout the 
volume, meaningful parental involvement and its subsequent benefits are within 
the grasp of many Title VII projects. 
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APPENDIX 
TECHNICAL DETAILS OF THE STUDY 



1. 



The Study of Parental Involvement in Four Federal Education Programs has been 
designed to provide a systematic exploration of parental participation in the 
educational process. The Study has consisted of two substud1es--the Federal 
Programs Survey and the Site Study, A previous volume reported in detail the- 
findings from the Federal Programs Survey^ The present volume is devoted to 
the Site Study findings. However, in order for the reader to fully understand 
these findings, we feel it is necessary to present an overview of the purposes 
and methods employed in both substudies* 

Accordingly, this Appendix contains three parts. Part I is an introduction to 
parental involvement in Federal programs and a delineation of the design and 
purposes of the overall Study* PartMI discusses briefly the Federal Programs 
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Survey and, in particular, its relationship to the Site Study. Finally 
Part III affords the reader a closer look at the instrumentation, data 
collection, and analysis procedures associated with the Site Study, thereby 
providing a substantial background for the findings presented in this volume. 
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I. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 



THJ ROOTS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

During the past decade parental participation has come to play an increasingly 
important role in the educational process. The concept of parental involve- 
ment in Federal education programs has its roots in the Cormiunity Action 
Program of the Economic Opportunities Act of 1964 (EOA), administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). One intent of the EOA w?.s to promote 
community action to increase the political participation of previously 
excluded citizens, particularly members of ethnic minority groups, and to 
provide them with a role in the formation of policies and the making of 
decisions that had the potential to affect their lives (Peterson and 
Greenstone, 1977). More specifically, the £0A required that^poverty programs 
be developed with the "maximum feasible participation of the residents .^f 
areas and the members of the groups served." 

As applied to education, the maximum feasible participation requirement has 
been interpreted quite broadly. One manifestation has been the requirement 
that parents of children being served become members of policy-making groups. 
EOA's Head Start Program was the first Federal education progrOT to address 
the concern of maximum feasible participation by instituiiing such groups. In 
addition to decision-making (governance) roles, Htad Start also provided 
opportunities for parents of served children to become involved as paid staff 
members in Head Start centers and as teachers of their own children at home. 
Ofher Federal education programs have tended to follow the lead of Head Start 
in identifying both governance and direct service roles for parents in the 
educational process. In fact, participation by parents in hederal education 
programs has been stipulated in the General Education Provisions Act 
(Sec. 427), which calls for the Comniss ioner of Education to establish 
regulations encouraging parental participation in any program for which it is 
determined, that such participation would increase the effectiveness of the 
program. 
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■"he Study of Parental Involvement has been designed to examine parental 
involvement components of four Federal education programs: ESEA Title I, 
ESEA Title VII Bilingual, Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), and Follow 
Through. While there are differences in the legislation, regulations, and 
guiaelines pertaining to each of the four programs, all of them derive their 
emphasis upon parental /cormiunity participation from the General Education 
Provisions Act. Because these programs differ in terms of intent, target 
populations, and mandated parental involvement, they provide a rich, source of 
Information on the subject of the study. 

RESEARCH INTO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The present study takes on added significance in light of the paucity of prior 
re' -arch dir'^'-.ted to the nature and consequences of parental involvement. 
Desp;ce the increasing opportunities provided to parents and other community 
members to influence the educational process, little systematic information 
has been available on the role parents actually play in designing and/or 
delivering educational services associated with Federal programs. While prior 
evaluations of each of the four subject programs have included some attention 
to parental involvement, none has addressed this aspect of the program in a 
focused, in-depth fashion. For example, studies conducted by the American 
Institute for Research for Title VII Bilingual (1978), System Development 
Corporation for ESAA (1976, 1978), Nero Associates for Follow Through (1976), 
and System Development Corporation for Title I (1970) all reported some 
1 ini ted information touching on parental involvement within the subject 
program. 

The exception to this pattern treating parental involvement as a subsidiary 
concern was a series of NIE sponsored studies whose primary focus was Title I 
district- and school-level advisory groups. The results of four of uhese 
studies were presented in an NIE (1978) report to Congress, while the fifth 
was conducted by CPI associates during the spring of 1978. But even this 
series of studies had definite limitations in scope: (1) they were essentially 
exploratory in nature; (2) the types of parental involvement examined were = 
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limited to district and school Parent Advisory Councils; and (3) the partici- 
pation of parents as aides and volunteers, the tutoring that parents provide 
their own children at home, and parent-school liaison personnel were not 
included in the examinations. Finally, little can be determined about the 
factors that influence Title I PACs or the consequences of PAC functions from 
these studies • These are two vital areas, as will be seen, in the present 
Study. Thus, for each of the four subject programs in the Study of Parental 
Involvement, the research can be said to have produced scatte>"ed findings that 
are more provocative than definitive. 

Going beyond evaluations of the four subject Federal programs, there are 
numerous studies that have been concerned with aspects of parental involvement 
specifically or have included considerations of parental involvement. Three 
recent reviews are available that summarize findings from different studies 
(Chong, 1976; Center for Equal Education, 1977; Gordon, 1978). These reviews 
provided considerable information to help shape the Study of Parental 
Involvement (e.g., insight into what types of parental involvement appear to 
make a difference in the educational process), but in and of themselves, the 
studies reported therein were much too narrowly focused to be generalized to 
the four Federal programs. 

PURPOSES FOR THE STUDY OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

As the above review indicates, previous studies do not provide systematic, 
nationally representative information on parental involvement in federal 
education programs. To fill this gap in knowledge, the U.S. Educction 
Department (ED) issued a Request for Proposals (RFP) for a study whicri v/ould 
achieve Iwo broad goals: 

1. To obtain an accurate description of the form and extent of parental 
involvement in Federal education programs and, for each identified 
form or participatory role, to identify factors which seem to 
facilitate or prevent parents from carrying out these roles. 
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2. To study the feasibility of disseminating information about effective 
parental involvement.' 

In response to this RFP, System Development Corporation (SDC) proposed a study 
which included these major objectives: 

L DESCRIBE PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The first objective is to provide detailed descriptions of parental 
involvement in terms of three categories of information: 

a. Types and. levels of parental involvement activities, and the extent 
to which each activity occurs. 

b. Characteristics of participants and non-participants in parental 
involvement activities, including both parents and educators. 

c. Costs associated with parental involvement activities. 

2. IDENTIFY CONTRIBUTORY FACTORS 

The second objective is to identify factors that facilitate the conduct of 
parental involvement activities and factors that inhibit such activities, and 
to ascertain the relative contributions of these factors to specific 
activities, and to parental involvement in general. 

3. DETERMINE CONSEQUENCES 

The third study objective is to determine the direction and degree of the 
outcomes of parental involvement activities. Included in this task are 
outcomes of specific activities as well as outcomes of parental involvement in 
general. 
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4. SPECIFY SUCCESSFUL STRATEGIES 



Based on findings concerning parental involvement activities, their 
contributory factors, and their outcomes, strategies which have been 
successful in enhancing parental involvement at one or more sites will be 
specified. 

5. PROMULGATE FINDINGS 

The fifth objective is to produce reports and handbooks on parental 
involvement for project implementors, program administrators, and Congress. 

The objectives cited above were translated into a set of research questions 
intended to guide the Study of Parental Involvement. Answers to these 
questions ought to provide a firm foundation for decision making at the 
Congressional, program office, and local levels. The six global research 
questions identified were: 

§ What is the nature of parental involvement? 

§ Who does, and who does not participate in parental involvement? 

§ What monetary costs are associated with parental involvement? 

§ What factors influence parental involvement activities? 

f What are the consequences of parental involvement? 

§ Are there identifiable strategies which have been successful in 
promoting and/or carrying out parental involvement activities? 
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DESIGN OF THE OVERALL STUDY 



The design of any study the size of the Study of Parental Involvement is a 
complex and painstaking task. We will only briefly summarize the design tasks 
undertaken to achieve the purposes of the Study, as presented in the last 
section. First, during the planning phase of the Study, a conceptual 
framework for parental involvement was established and a set of policy issues 
was specified. Then, two substudies were designed and implemented. First, ^ 
the Federal Programs Survey was developed to collect "quantitative" 
descriptive data on formal parental involvement activities from a sample of 
districts and schools representative of each of the programs on a nationwide 
basis. Second, the Site Study was created to explore in a more qualitative, 
in-depth fashion the contributory factors and consequences of parental 
involvement, as well as the more informal and site-specific parental 
involvement activities. (The Site Study findings are, to reiterate, the 
subject of this volume.) 

The remainder of Part I of this Appendix will discLSS the primary features of 
the conceptual framework established for the Study of Parental Involvement, 
while Parts II and III will be devoted to the Federal Programs Survey and Site 
Study, respectively. 

CONCEPTUALIZATION OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

During the planning phase of the Study, a conceptualization of parental 
involvement was developed; in conjunction with the conceptualization, a series 
0^ policy issues were specified. Both of these tasks were conducted on the 
basis of information which included extensive reviews of the literature on 
parental involvement, examinations of legislation and regulations for the four 
Federal programs, suggestions from study advisory group members, the personal 
experiences of project staff members, and interviews with representatives of 
each of the three major audiences for the Study. (The latter encompasses 
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Congress, Federal program administrators, and local implementors of parental 
involvement.) Although the two tasks were interrelated, we will discuss each 
separately for the sake of clarity. 

In order to realize the objectives of the Study, a conceptualization of 
parental involvement was developed. It can be surmiarized by the statement: 

Given that certain preconditions are satisfied, parental involve- 
ment functions are implemented in varying ways, depending upon 
particular contextual factors, and produce certain outcomes. 

Five major elements are embedded in this statement. These elements, which 
comprise the conceptualization that guides the Study, are outlined briefly 
below. 

FUNCTIONS 

Five parental involvement functions were identified. The functions are: 

• Parental participation in project governance 

• Parental participation in the instructional process 

• Parental involvement in non-instructional support services for the 
sch ool 

t Comfnunication and interpersonal relations among parents and educators 

• Educational offerings for parents 
PRECONDITIONS 

These are the conditions that must be satisfied in order for parental 
involvement activities to take place. They are necessary fo- the 
implementation of a function, in that a function cannot exist if any of the 
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preconditions is not met. For instance, one precondition is that there be 
some parents willing to engage in the function. 

CONTEXT 

Parental involvement activities take place within an environment that 
contributes to the manner and degree of their operational ization and 
potentially to their effectiveness. Systematic examinations of these 
contextual factors may allow for a determination of which of these contribute 
to parental involvement, in what ways, and to what degrees. As an example, 
one contextual factor of potential importance is a community's history of 
citizen involvement with social programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

When a particular parental involvement function is carried out, there are a 
number of variables that help to portray the process of implementation. 
Through these variables, activities can be described in terms of participants, 
levels of participation, and costs. One variable that exemplifies 
implementation is the decision-making role of the advisory council. 

OUTCOMES 

Parental involvement activities can lead to both positive and negative 
consequences, for both institutions and individuals. Examinations of these 
outcomes will provide the information needed for decisions about what 
constitutes effective parental involvement practices. 

SPECIFICATION OF POLICY-RELEVANT ISSUES 

Policy-relevant issues were specified in five areas. Providing information on 
these issues should be of special value to decision makers who can influence 
legislation, program operations, and project implementation. 
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Parental Involvement in Governance 

This area covers parental^ participation in the planning of projects, in 
ongoing decision making about projects, and in evaluating projects. The 
policy issues within the governance realm are: 

• Do existing Federal and state legislation, regulations, and guidelines 
allow parents to participate in making important decisions? 

• Do existing state and local practices affect parental participation in 
the making of important decisions? 

Parental Involvement in the Instructional Pro cess 

The second area is concerned with parental participation in instruction, as 
paid or volunteer paraprof essionals within the school or as tutors of their 
own children at home. The specific issues related to the instructional 
process are: 

• Do existing Federal and state legislation, regulations, and guidelines 
allow parents to participate meaningfully in educational roles? 

• Do existing state apd local practices affect meaningful parental 
participation in educational roles? 

Funding Considerations and Parental Involvement 

Policy issues within the third area explore the relationship between funding 
considerations and the conduct of parental involvement activities. These 
issues are: 

• Do total funding levels affect the quantity and quality of parental 
involvement activities? 
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t Do the timing and duration of fund allocations influence the quantity 
and quality of parental involvement activities? 

t Does the amount of funding specifically devoted to parental 

involvement affect the quantity and quality of parental involvement 
activities? 

Parental Involvement and Educational Quality 

The fourth area of concern is the quality of education offered to students who 
are recipients of program services. The policy issue is: 

• Do parental involvement activities influence the quality of education 
provided to students served by the four Federal programs? 

Multiple Funding and Parental Involvement 

The final area addresses the situation in which a district or a school is 
participating in more than one program that calls for parental involvement. 
The issue of relevance in such a situation is: 

• When multiple programs are funded at a site, are the quantity and 
quality of parental involvement activities affected? 
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IK THE FEDERAL PROGRAMS SURVEY 



Two broad purposes guided the development of the Federal Programs Survey 
(FPS). First, it was intended to provide nationwide projections of the nature 
and extent of parental involvement activities in districts and schools that 
have projects funded by one or more of the subject programs. Second, the FPS 
was to provide the information needed to establish a meaningful sampling 
design for the Site Study. This section will merely touch on some of the 
features of FPS sampling, instrumentation, and data collection. The reader 
interested 1n details about FPS methodology and/or findings is encouraged to 
review the FPS report entitled Parents and Federal Education Programs: Some^ 
Preliminary Findings from the Study of Parental Involvement . 

Four independent samples of districts (and schools within those districts) 
were drawn (using a two-stage process detailed in the FPS report) to achieve a 
national representation of participating schools within each of the four 
target programs. Separate district-level and school-level questionnaires were 
const^'ucted for :SAA, Title I, and Title VII. In light of Follow Through's 
organizational structure, a project-level and school-level questionnaire were 
developed. 

With two exceptions (discussed below), questionnaires for all four programs 
addressed the same broad content areas. At the district (or project) level, 
those were: 

1. background information, 

2. supervision/coordination of parental involvement activities, and 

3. district-level advisory councils. 

At tht school level, they were: 

1. backgr*ound information, 

2. paid paraprofess iona IS, 

3. volunteers, 
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4. parents as teachers for their own children, 

5. coordination/promotion of parental involvement activities, and 

6. school funding. 

The Title I school-level questionnaire also contained a separate section on 
school-level advisory councils to reflect the Title I mandate for such school- 
level councils. The ESAA district-level and school-level questionnaire each 
included a section addressing ESAA-funded non-profit organizations. 

The Federal Programs Survey was conducted during April and May of 1979. A 
mail and telephone data collection procedure was employed to ensure quality 
data and a high response rate. Copies of -the appropriate forms were sent to 
the liaison person in each district, who most often was the director of the 
subject Federal program. This person was requested to fill out the district- 
level questionnaire and to assign the school-level questionnaires to the 
program staff member{s) best acquainted with project operations at the selected 
schools. A trained SC^ representative called (at a time convenient for the 
respondent) to record responses to the questionnaires. 

Once the data were recorded, each questionnaire was thoroughly reviewed by a 
SDC staff member in order to identify any inconsistencies or omissions. 
Follow-up calls were made to remedy these deficiencies. 

The mail and telephone method provided respondents with time to gather the 
information needed to complete the questionnaire before the telephone 
interviews. It also allowed SDC staff members to assist respondents with 
questions they found ambiguous or unclear. Because of the review and 
call-back process, instances of missing data or logically inconsistent 
information were rare. Finally, the procedure generally ensures a very high 
response rate. In particular, response rates of 96 percent were obtained at 
both the district level (286 out of 299 sampled districts) and the school 
level (869 out of 908 sampled schools). For all of these reasons, we are 
confident that the quality of data collected in th9 FPS was extremely high. 



III. THE SITE STUDY 

PURPOSES 

The Site Study was conceptualized as an in-depth investigation of parental 
involvement which would provide information extending far beyond the 
descriptic: of formal program components derived from the Federal Programs 
Survey: More specifically, four types of information were to be obtained: 

1. Detailed descriptions of parental involvement functions, including 
governance and education functions in all cases, and other functions 
wherever they occur. 

2. Informal aspects of parental involvement, that is, ways in which 
parents participate in addition to formal project components. 

3. Factors which enhance or deter the participation of parents in 
Fedaral education programs, and/or influence the extent of their 
impact on program operations or outcomes. 

4. Consequences of parental participation, both for the participants 
themselves and for the p'-ograms and institutions within which they 
operate. 

OVERVIEW OF THE SITE STUDY 

To satisfy the above purposes, intensive, on-site data collection efforts, 
employing a variety of data sources and a substantial period of time, were 
demanded. To meet these demands, experienced researchers who lived in the 
immediate vicinity of each sampled site were employed and trained by SDC. 
They remained on-site for a period of 16 weeks, on a half-time basis, 
collecting information from the LEA and two participating schools. Three data 
collection techniques were used by the Field Researchers: interviews, 
observations, and document analyses-. Their data collection efforts were 
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guided by a set of "analysis packets" which contained detailed descriptions of 
the research questions to be explored and the appropriate techniques to 
employ. Information gathered on site was submitted to SDC on a regular basis, 
in the form of taped protocols and written forms on which specific data were 
recorded. Each Field Researcher worked with a senior SDC staff member who 
served as a Site Coordinator, providing guidance and direction as necessary. 
Toward the end of the data collection period, all Field Researchers were asked 
to do a series of summary protocols which calJed for them to analyze their 
data, with the assistance of the Site Coordinators, for the purposes of 
answering major questions of substantive interest. These summary protocols 
became critical elements in the muUi-step analysis procedures carried out by 
staff at SDC. 

METHODOLOGY 

Within this section, various aspects of the Site Study methodology are 
discussed: sampling, hiring and training of Field Researchers, data 
collection techniques, ..instrumentation, data reporting, and analyses. 

SAMPLE DESIGN 

As was the case for the FPS, samples for the Site Study were drawn 
independently for the four Federal programs. Within each program, the goal 
was to select districts and schools that exhibited greater and lesser degrees 
0^" parental invol vement--def ined as involvement in governance and education 
functions, as determined by the FPS. In addition to degree of -parental 
involvement, the sample took into account the urbanicity of districts and the 
number of programs from which the district was receiving funds. Each sample 
was drawn using a two-step process. First, districts were selected for par- 
ticipation. Then, two elementary schools within each district were selected. 
(Four districts were exceptions to this procedure since, for each, there was 
only one elementary school participating in the project. For these districts, 
then, the site consisted of the district (or project) office and the single 
participating elementary school. ) The Site Study was intended to investigate 
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approximately 50 districts and 100 schools. To account for projected bosses 
of districts--due to problems with ddta col lection--a 25 percent oversample 
was used. Thus, 62 districts were chosen for the initial sample: 15 each in 
the ESAA and Title VII Bilingual programs, and 16 each in Title I and Follow 
Through. Due to problems in securing final district approval and/or locating 
Field Researchers that met all our criteria, the final sample included 57 
sites. 

Given the fact that the sample for the Site Study was purposefully designed *:o 
yield a number of ^^elatively active and relatively inactive sites, one must 
avoid generalizing percentages or averages from this small sample to the 
entire population of districts and schools receiving services from a 
particular Federal program. 

HIRING OF FIELD RFSEARCHERS 

An intensive recruitment and hiring effort was conducted to ensure that 
qualified Field Resea'^chfcv^s would be located at each site. A description of 
the Field Researcher*! duties and qualifications was prepared and sent to 
appropriate individuals at organizations such as research firms, colleges, 
universities, community groups and school districts located near selected 
sites. Approximately 700 job descriptions were sent and we received 
approximately 200 resumes from prospective candidates. SDC staff members then 
visited sites, conducting personal interviews with all candidates whose 
resumes passed an initial screening process. For tnose sites at which an 
insufficient number of viable candidates was located prior to the stuff 
member's visit, an attempt Wab made to locate and interview additional 
candidates during the course of the trip. In a few instances, interviews with 
additional candidates were conducted from SDC vi a telephone. And, for two 
sites in remote locations for which personal visits Wure not feasible, tho 
entire selection process was conducted via written an^ telephonic 
comjiiunication. 
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Qualifications for Field Researcher position included a background in the 
social sciences, research experience, and some experience working with school 
districts and, 'in some instances, fluency in a second language. In addition, 
for several sites, school district personnel required that Field Researchers 
be of particular racial or ethnic backgrounds. Despite our intensive 
recruitment effort, this combination of criteria resulted in our being unable 
to find satisfactory candidates in two sites. These sites were therefore 
dropped from the sample. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

In designing the Site Study instrumentation, one of our major goals was that 
the information to be gathered provide accurate, detailed descriptions of the 
full range of program-related activities at each site--no matter how unusiial 
those activities might be. While providing for the investigation of 
site-specific program chracteri sties, we wanted to ensure that a core of data 
about common program activities be gati-sred in a comparable way across sites. 
Further, we wanted to mai.e rur.-^ that the Site Study would explore, in depth, 
both the relationships among parental involvement activities and relationships 
among these activities, various contextual, factors, and valued outcomes. In 
addition to these substantive considerations, we attempted to minimize to the 
extent possible the burden that this intensive data collection effort would 
place on respondents at each site. 

We realized that to achieve tnese goals, we did not want Field Researchers to 
go out into district offices and schools armed with a set of formal interview 
questionnaires and observation protocols. Such a tight ly-structure- pproach 
requires that the researcher make . -jmerous assumptions about what parental 
involvement activities are going on in the field and which of these activities 
are most important. Further, the researcher must presume to be able to word 
questions in a manner tb^A. will take into account regional, educational, and 
socio-economic differences. Given our goals and our unwillingness to make 
such assumptions, we have developed a unique approach to instrumentation. 
Basically, the approach entails the use of four sets of "analysis packets"; 
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one tailored to each of the four target programs, to guide Field Researchers 
in their data collection efforts. These analysis packets, each of which 
addresses a particular research issue of concern to the Study, employ three 
data collection techniques— interviews, observations, and document analyses. 
These data collection techniques and the analysis packet approach are 
described in detail below. 

Data Collection Techniques 

The primary data collection method employed during the Study was interviews 
vith key individuals in the district, school, and community. Field 
Researchers interviewed Federal program directors, coordinators of parental 
involvement, district and school administrators, teachers, program advisory 
group officers and members, parents participating in program-supported 
activities, parents not participating in program-supported activities, and, in 
some cases, officers of non-program advisory committees such as the PTA. 

Observation techniques represented the second data collection strategy. The 
major purpose of the observations was to gather first-hand information on the 
parental involvement activities that took place at each site. Because of the 
extended site visitation schedule. Field Researchers were able to observe 
advisory group meetings, parents involved within classrooms, training sessions 
for parents, social interactions among staff and parents and, to some extent, 
informal interchanges involving educators and parents. , 

Finally, Field Researchers analyzed available documentation associated wit»i 
parental involvement. At many sites, such documentation included advisory 
council bylaws, minutes of meetings, newsletters or bulletins, handbooks, and 
flyers announcing activities for parents. 

Analysis Packets 

As already noted, the multi-site, multi-method data collection effort was 
organized and structured by means of a set of analysis packets. Each packet 
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addressed a particular research area of concern in the Study (for example, the 
governance function). Research areas were divided into several dimensions, 
and the packet was organized by these dimensions. For example, dimensions 
within the governance analysis packet included District-level Advisory 
Committees, other advisory groups/organizations, and individuals. Several 
dimensions were then further subdivided into sections, which focused on 
important topics for investigation within dimensions. Thus, within the 
District-level Advisory Committee dimension, sections addressed such topics as 
parent member characteristics, meeting logistics, and involvement in decision 
making. Each of these sections was introduced by an essay that explained the 
importance of the subject under investigation to the ovftrall Study and 
described the kinds of information to be collected. We wanted the Feld 
Researchers' data collection efforts to be based on an understanding of the 
relationship among various pieces of information and on a sense of how the 
information would add to the overall picture of parental involvement. 

Three fundamental approaches to investigating topics prosented within analysis 
packet sections were developed. They were termed constant, orienting, and 
exploratory. They are briefly described below. 

In those limited instances where it was possible to do so, 
we designed research questions that were to be asked in a 
precise, standardized form, using the specific language in 
which they were written. 

For these sections, we felt that it was not possible to 
specify in advance the actual questions to be asked, since 
the nature of the question^ would depend upon the 
particular characteristics of each site. Field 
Researchers were provided, within the essay lead-in, with 
an orientation toward the subjdct for investigation and 
guidance for initiating a line of inquiry. 



Constant - 



Orienting - 
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Exploratory - There were some aspects of parental involvement, such as 
home tutoring and parent education programs, about which 
so little was known that we were unable to determine in 
advance the degree to which they merited study. To avoid 
prescribing any unnecessary data collection, we chose to 
first examine these potential avenues of parental 
participation at a very general level, using questions 
which were purely "exploratory" in nature- 

Within each analysis packet section, we specified interview respondents, 
observation situations, and documents on the basis of the nature of 
information sought, 

DATA REPORTING 

Given the ambitious purposes of the Site Study and the consequent breadth of 
the analysis packets. Field Research s collected a wealth of information 
a^out program-related parental involvement activities. The recording and 
transmission of this information back to SDC were crucial to the success of 
the Study- Consequently, we developed a multi-faceted data recording system, 
intended to treat each of the several types of data in as accurate, complete, 
and efficient a manner as possible. 

For constant s-ections, we provided Field Researchers with forni<^ on which to 
record answers to interview questions and inform?tion from observation 
periods. Field Researchers were requested to transcribe any notes made in the 
field onto these forms as soon as possible after returning from a period of 
interviewing or observing. Information garnered from analysis of documents 
could conceivably be used to complement constant interview data. Field 
Researchers were instructed to record such information on the same form as 
interview 'nformation and identify it as to its source. As eacn constant 
section was completed, Field Researchers sent a copy to their supervisors at 
SOC, while retaining tne originals in their site notebooks. 
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The process for orienting sections (which/t'onstituted the bulk of the analy^ii 
packets) was considerably different. Wh^'ther generated through interview or 
observation, orienting information was tb be recorded on an audio tape; Field 
Researchers were trained to recapture, in as much detail as possible, 
everything that transpired during the interview or observation period. For 
interview situations, this meant that the Field Researcher would detail the 
sequence of questions and replies. For observation situations, it meant that 
given, a defined focus, the Field Researchers would recapture gvents in the 
sequence they unfolded. These tapes were called "sequential protocols." When 
an interview or observation could not be recorded in a sequential manner. 
Field Researchers were asked to recall the key points of what had transpired 
and prepare a tape to be transcribed into a "recollective protocol." The 
recording and -eporting of data for exploratory sections paralleled those for 
orienting sections. 

Document analyses, conducted as part of an orienting or exploratory section, 
did not require any taping on the part of a Field Researcher. Instead, the 
Field Researcher sent a copy either of the notes taken or the document itself 
(with appropriate highlighting and marginal comments) back to SDC. 

The data reporting procedures described above all revolved around what were 
termed Site" Coordinators. These were SDC staff people who had responsibility 
for coordinating the efforts of the Field Researchers. Site Coordinators were 
in charge of from four to eight sites. They contacted each Field Researcher 
by phone at least weekly. Each Field Researcher sent constant answer sheets 
and taped protocols to the Site Coordinator, who was expected to expedite 
transcription, mail back copies of materials to the Field Researcher, and 
review .-;refully the substance of the data. As a result, the Site Coordinator 
could verify that tasks were being completed satisfactorily. More impor- 
tantly. Site Coordinators were expected to assist Field Researchers with the 
resolution of problems occurring on-site and to participate in crucial 
' decision making regarding appropriate areas for future investigation. 
Ultimately, the Site Coordinators became the central figures in actual 
analyses of the data. 
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ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

The following section discusses our analysis procedures for data collected 
during the course of the Site Study. Given the large amount of information 
available from each of the sites, it became especially important to establish 
a carefully conceived, systematic analysis plan which would achieve our 
primary goal of being able to identify patterns 0/ parental involvement across 
sites* Throughout the Site Study, achieving cross-site comparability was 
foremost in our m^nds; this was reflected in the relatively high degree of 
structure we injected into our instrumentation (already discussed). And it 
was Further reflected in the design of an analysis plan that called for a high 
degree of abstraction from the raw data* Analyses were done at two levels. 
The Field Researchers themselves conducted the firi,L Jevel of analysis, with 
guidance from the Site Coordinators. They collated the ddta from their 
interviews, observations and document analyses related to specific issues 
defined in the analysis packets, and prepared a "summary protocol" for each 
issue. These summary protocols formed a comprehensive picture of the nature, 
causes and consequences of parental involvement at each site. 

The second level of analysis was done by the Site Coordinator at SDC, to 
discover patterns in the data across sites in each program. This was 
accomplished in two steps: first. Site Coordinators summarized the major 
findings from each site into syntheses that followed a common outline; second, 
these syntheses were further distilled into "analysis tables" that arranged 
the findings from all sites into large matrices that could be examined to 
discover cross-site patterns. Versions of these analysis tables accompany the 
presentations of data in this volume. The data collec*:ion mettjodologies we 
employed provided us with a great wealth of data to draw upon in preparing our 
reports, while the analysis strategies we adopted enabled us to discern 
patterns in this data and to discover major findings related to parental 
involvement- 
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